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LITERATURE. 


Calendar of State Papers relating to Negotia- 
tions between England and Spain, preserved 
at Simancas and elsewhere, 1527-1529. 
Edited by Pascual de Gayangos. (Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1877.) 


TE second volume of the Spanish Calendar, 
prepared by Don Pascual de Gayangos, em- 
braces two eventful years, from Bourbon’s 
march against Rome to the reconciliation of 
the Pope with Spain ; or, in English equiva- 
lents, from the opening of the Divorce 
question down to the beginning of the 
breach with the Papacy. It was the Divorce 
that healed the quarrel between Charles V. 
and the Pope, and rescued Clement from a 
position of the utmost peril; and it was his 
reconciliation with Charles that determined 
the issue of Henry’s matrimonial cause. 
The two series of events react on each other 
so continuously that they are not separately 
intelligible; and the inclusion in this 
Calendar of much matter that lies beyond 
the authentic sphere of insular politics is 
more than justified. Mr. Gayangos never 
strays from the great central range of fact 
into the byways of recondite history. He 
gives scarcely anything that is not worthy 
to be given entire ; and there is little that is 
superfluous in his volume. Few men living 
can boast that they have discovered any- 
thing equal to Mendoza’s plain account of 
the treatment and the conduct of Catharine, 
or to the astonishing miniatures in which 
the Catalonian jurist Mai depicts the Court 
of Rome during the illness of Clement VII. 
In 1873, I bad an opportunity of examining 
that portion of the Vienna archives from 
which Mendoza’s despatches have been 
taken, and, although it seemed worth while 
to take copies of some papers which Mr. 
Gayangos has omitted, I am able to testify 
that those which he has selected appear 
with all the completeness they deserve. 
According to Mendoza, who was not 
allowed free access to the queen, she became 
aware of impending mischief in March, 
1527, and had already fixed upon the mes- 
senger who, in the following July, carried 
her secret to the Emperor. She generally 
obtained earlier information of what was 
being done against her than the ambassador ; 
she rarely consulted him, and, in his judg- 
ment, she was swayed by bad advice. Men- 
doza attributes to Wolsey the project of 
Divorce, and regards it, together with the 
scheme for running Richmond against the 
Princess Mary, as a move in the game of the 
enemies of Spain. He is slow to recognise 
the influence of Anne Boleyn ; and he 





shows Wolsey repenting very early, declin- 
ing to act as judge, and laying the load on 
Campeggio. He almost gives countenance 
to Henry’s complaint that Wolsey got him 
into the scrape, and then deserted him. But 
the ambassador was not a man of penetra- 
tion. He seems not to: have mastered the 
controversy ; and his perpetual assurances 
that the king and the cardinal were de- 
tested, and the people ripe for rebellion, 
must have misled his employers. 

In Italy the Emperor was better served ; 
and the Italian portions of the volume con- 
tain more that is new than the English. It 
appears that Campeggio, whom Wolsey 
chose for his colleague, was known, through- 
out, to be an Imperialist ; that the escape of 
Clement from St. Angelo was concerted with 
the Spanish commanders, to rescue him 
from their followers ; and that Wolsey had, at 
one time, gained over a majority of the car- 
dinals in Rome to his plan of a conclave at 
Avignon. 

In his Introduction Mr. Gayangos indicates 
disagreement with Ranke and Mignet on 
one or two points without giving sufficient 
evidence. He is persuaded that the march to 
Rome was undertaken in defiance of orders. 
Charles V. was much addicted to the vexa- 
tious practice of giving contradictory instruc- 
tions, and he sometimes perplexed his own 
agents as much as his historians. It is, no 
doubt, possible to produce letters in which 
he recommended peace ; but there are others, 
quite as definite, which prove that he was 
determined to make Clement harmless, and 
that he permitted the expedition. The 
mutiny of his army in Lombardy was quelled 
by a sum of money, and by promising the 
“law of Mahomet.” Mr. Gayangos explains 
that the infantry was recruited among the 
Moriscos of Valencia, and that the prospect 
that pacified them was the promise of re- 
ligious liberty at home. I would prefer the 
less ingenious interpretation of Mignet, that 
it was a licence of another kind, such as 
better men have sometimes granted to 
soldiers about to storm the walls of a fortified 
town. 

The Calendar comes so soon after Mr. 
Gayangos’ valuable Catalogue of Spanish 
Manuscripts at the British Museum, which 
was issued only last year, that readers will 
be prepared to find some signs of haste. The 
Protest of the Cardinals (195) has been cen- 
turies in print ; and the Instructions to Far- 
nese (280), which occupy nine pages, may be 
found in a book which is quoted elsewhere 
in this volume. A curious Memorandum on 
English affairs, apparently by De Praet, 
which Mr. Gayangos says he does not 
hesitate to assign to the month of Decem- 
ber, 1527, refers to the expected assist- 
ance of Bourbon, who had died on May 6. 
Queen Catharine’s letter to the Emperor 
and Empress, inserted under date of Oc- 
tober 19, 1528, belongs to 1527, and was 
enclosed in Mendoza’s despatch of Octo- 
ber 26 in that year. A petition of Mai and 
De Burgo to the Pope, which bears some 
important annotations by a Roman lawyer, 
is placed in April, 1529, although it alludes 
to an act done in the following March. The 
Instructions prepared for Mai when it was 
intended that he should come to England 
as Catharine’s adviser cannot belong to 





October 1, 1528, where we find them. At 
that time he was the Spanish envoy to the 
Pope; and it was at Christmas, 1527, that 
the English embassy was in contemplation. 
The month is therefore as doubtful as the 
year. The date is of some significance, for 
if the Instructions were written in the be- 
ginning of October, 1527, they would con- 
tain the earliest mention of the Brief of 
Dispensation. It was by the production of 
that document that the Spaniards prevailed 
against Henry, and men of great authority— 
Mr. Brewer, Mr. Pocock, and Mr. Gairdner— 
believe that it is genuine, and that the 
Spanish triumph was obtained by fair means: 
When Charles V. first heard of the design 
to impugn the validity of the marriage, at 
the end of July, 1527, he knew nothing of 
that second dispensation which covered the 
assailable point of the first. Its first appear- 
ance, so far as we know, is on December 
26. If reasons can be found for fixing the 
earliest mention in October, the probability 
of forgery would be diminished. 

Some titles of books cited in the Intro- 
duction, such as Annales Reginaldi, Rome, 
1646, and the Codice Diplomatico Italiano 
of Liinig, are unknown to the most expert 
bibliographers ; and “6 Calendas Augusti” is 
not the lst of August. We have Balore for 
Batori, Foligno for Forli, the Order of St. 
George for the Bank of St. George, a Duke 
of Hesse when no such personage existed, 
and a defective copy described as an original. 
Plectuntur archivi looks like an emendation 
suggested by long study at Simancas. By 
discarding the obvious meaning of the word 
el Reyno, Parliament is described as unani- 
mous when no Parliament had sat for four 
years; a majority of at least two-thirds is 
given as “the two parties and more,” and 
foro is called a privilege where it means a 
tribunal. In fact, the translator’s licence 
is the most serious blot in a volume which 
is, undoubtedly, the most important contri- 
bution ever made by a Spaniard to the 
history of this country. Mendoza is made 
to say (224) :— 

“The Legate, fearing lest by promoting the 
Divorce he should make an opening for the King 
to marry in France, and that instead of a Queen 
like the present, incapable of doing him any 
injury, there might come one who disliked him 
(perhaps this very lady whom he had so much 
offended), is not likely to favour any such alli- 
ance.” 

It would be strange if Wolsey dreaded a 
French match, or thought of Anne Boleyn 
with “perhaps” at the end of October, 
1527. There is not a word about France, 
or the least uncertainty about Anne, in the 
Spanish sentence. In the following passage 
every word in italics is the unprovoked in- 
vention of the translator :— 

“‘ He has ately offered me, through his ambassador 
(Mendoga), a large pension in his kingdom, and a 
considerable sum of money besides, if I will only 
serve his interest. These, of course, I have refused, 
to prove the Emperor's unfairness, and my own 
freedom from avarice.” 

The words alegar el lugar sospechoso, mean- 
ing that there was no chance of a fair trial 
in England, are rendered to “state whom 
she suspected of this suggestion.” The 
Spanish saying, that honest men go to the 
wall, el hombre honrado siempre va a menos, 
is translated, “honest men were on the de- 
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crease.”” Mr. Brewer (iv., 2,393) gives the 
meaning better; but then there is the dis- 
turbing fact that these eminent authorities, 
with the same copy before them, read the 
words differently. Mr. Brewer writes, “va 
en diminution.” 

In every passage on which I have ques- 
tioned the accuracy of the translation the 
original words have been scrupulously ap- 
pended ; and the doubts I have raised are 
not to detract from the imperishable merit 
of the work, but to promote caution in using 
it, and to lay the basis of a practical sug- 
gestion which, I hope, does not come too 
late. It is plain that Mr. Gayangos has 
struck a vein of extraordinary richness for 
the history of the Reformation. Abreast 
with him, Mr. Brewer is approaching the 
great religious struggle; and it is well known 
that the French correspondence, which is 
scarce in the lifetime of Wolsey, henceforth 
abounds. In those anxious and contentious 
years much will sometimes depend on the 
exact terms of a passage; and history can- 
not do its appointed work of rectifying the 
errors and reconciling the differences of 
men, if there is nothing better to de- 
pend on than despatches written originally 
in dog Latin, in barbarous German, 
or in arbitrary Venetian, which have 
to be deciphered, translated, summarised, 
and lose something of their flavour at every 
stage, even in the most practised and most 
faithful hands. Thus, in the Instructions 
for Mai, Gattinara affirms that the Brief of 
Dispensation was subsequent to the Bull, 
and his words bear on the question of its 
authenticity, as it afterwards appeared with 
the same date as the Bull. It would be 
hazardous to employ the statement for criti- 
cal purposes, had not Mr. Gayangos, per- 
ceiving its importance, added the original 
words. Even the English Calendar, if I 
remember rightly, inadvertently omits a 
short paragraph in which Wolsey avowed 
himself the author of that change of policy 
of which the Divorce was an important part. 
And if historians who have diligently studied 
the entire Calendar know that they can 
trust the editor, and feel authorised to build 
upon his statements, they will be unable to 
impart the same confidence to their own 
readers; and there will be nothing solid to 
pass from hand to hand. The difficulty 
might be met in a way which is already 
prepared in the proceedings of the Master 
of the Rolls. Masses of authentic tran- 
scripts have been collected at the Rolls 
House; Bergenroth published a volume of 
documents in the original; and Mr. Brewer 
gives the Latin or Italian text of papers 
mutilated in the fire that damaged so 
many of the Cottonian manuscripts. Thus 
there are some papers which are printed in 
the original; others in ample translations; 
and others are abridged. The three methods 
might be fitly applied, not only to distinct 
papers, but to separate portions of the same, 
for the times of Henry VIII. Whatever 
possesses crucial or controversial significance, 
whether a letter or a paragraph, should be 
printed verbatim. Wherever verbal accu- 
racy is needless, a translation or an abridg- 
ment would do, and the contents of each 
paper should be described in a couple of 
lines at the top. In this way the working 





value of these publications, for the turning- 
point of our history, would gain; and there 
would be no increase of bulk or of expense, 
unless it is thought that every piece of Latin 
or French must be put into English. . Des- 
jardins’ compilation from the Tuscan de- 
spatches, and especially the works of Druffel 
on the later years of Charles V., and of 
Ritter on the epoch preceding the Thirty 
Years’ War, are conspicuously successful 
examples of this method. Acton. 








THE EASTERN QUESTION IN 1823-29. 


aur Geschichte der orientalischen Frage. 
Briefe aus dem Nachlasse Friedrichs von 
Gentz, 1823-1829. Herausgegeben von 
Anton Grafen Prokesch-Osten. (Wien: 
Braumiiller, 1877.) 


Vorarizs of the superstition which thinks 
history most instructive when it seems to re- 
peat itself will have their opinions confirmed, 
and their tastes gratified, by this new publi- 
cation of diplomatic correspondence from 
the inexhaustible Gentz archives. The real 
resemblances between 1877 and the age of 
Navarino cannot be many. Names like 
Sebastopol, Solferino, Sadowa, Sedan, and 
Merv, suggest a crowd of circumstances 
sufficient to make comparisons between then 
and now mere historic recreations. The 
facts, the possibilities, the motives, which the 
Duke of Wellington, Chateaubriand, Villéle, 
and Metternich, had to face were not those 
that beset statesmen to-day. Without quit- 
ting the restricted historical fulerum im- 
posed for appreciations here it is allowable 
to point out that the Slav phantom had not 
then risen to view in its different aspects of 
Illyrian, Croat, Balkanist, Byzantine, and 
Panslavic passion, taking concrete expres- 
sion in Congresses of Prague and Moscow, 
and, quite lately, in a Czech Parliamentary 
declaration that to the Slavs is due 
the primacy in the Aryan family, and so 
rousing Western instincts against the 
“people of the word.” Further, as Czechs, 
Germans, Magyars, and the other ingredients 
of Carlyle’s “ pot of vipers,” were not free 
as now to lift their heads to hiss, and there 
was no nice ethnographical equilibrium 
to disturb, Metternich could adhere to his 
foreign “ policy of stability,” and note the 
development of each new fait accompli 
with an Olympian security unattainable 
in the beneficent constitutional ‘ deluge ” 
that has followed him. Accidental co- 
incidences of detail with recent events, 
these letters of Metternich, Gentz, Lord 
Strangford, and others, abundantly present. 
Conferences vainly met: pressure, ap- 
plied late, only acted as “mustard after 
dinner.’ Ambassadors departed, and left 
Chargés d’Affaires ; ‘‘ mesures coercitives,” 
so the new phrase ran, were advocated. 
Russian popular nerves got into a state of 
tension. Alexander wanted to get the 
Greeks ‘administrative autonomy,” and 
would finally have been glad to get out 
of the affair by any reputable back-door. 
Even the recent expectations of some that, 
after the amalgamation of Hansard with the 
Koran, the rule in Turkey would become 
“ Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 
But Harry Harry,” 





had their counterpart in the hope that the 
destruction of the Janissaries might be 
followed by Ottoman approach to account- 
able ways of government. Metternich’s 
own words give this testimony :—‘‘The grand 
idea of the Emperor Alexander is interven- 
tion on his side with joint responsibility of 
the Allies, as in the case of Austria and 
France in Italy and Spain ’’—a notion, adds 
the statesman, which “I, if present in the 
Conference, would myself bring on the 
carpet, for on it all sound human reason 
shipwrecks.” But this is only the minimum 
of coincidence. A letter from the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople dated April 17, 
1824, complains that his credit is “‘ dead and 
buried,” his diplomatic efficacy with the 
Porte having almost succumbed to the agita- 
tion of the greatest Englishman of the age 
and his associates. Lord Strangford laments 
thus :— 


“Tt is indispensable to make the Liberals of 
England see into what a situation they have thrown 
me, and to what risques British influence, and 
with it the influence of the Alliance at Constan- 
tinople, and eventually the peace and happiness of 
the world, are exposed by their inconceivable 
folly. Where is all this to stop? . . . Where is 
English Liberalism to stop? In the ruin of all 
that is respectable, valuable, and sacred.” 


The poetaster who translated Camoens might 
afterwards have been sorry to think that on 
the day subsequent to that on which he 
wrote this impeachment the author of Childe 
Harold died at Missolonghi. Had Canning 
been well inspired, he would have anticipated 
Maurocordato in giving Byron a public ap- 
pointment, the Morea might have been 
spared the devastation of Ibrahim and the 
pacification of Maison, and Diebitsch, per- 
haps, the trouble of crossing the Balkans. 
If Byron, like Dante, Petrarch, and Lamar- 
tine, had descended to diplomacy, his inex- 
haustible fascination, genius, and tact, his 
knowledge of local persons and things, and 
the perfect, prosaic, moderation in views and 
language which distinguished him when he 
descended to actual business, might have 
achieved results unattainable by the pro- 
fessional aggravators of the Oriental diffi- 
culty. The capacities of some of the 
Continental disciples of Grotius and Byn- 
kershook for attacking complicated Eastern 
problems may be inferred from their at- 
tempted solutions of easy Enropean equa- 
tions. A foreign representative in London 
saw deep enough into millstones to give an 
entirely original interpretation of the Duke 
of Wellington’s policy in 1828. Englishmen 
will be amused to hear that the Duke had 
anticipated the modern notion of Govern- 
ment by cash balances! Remarking that long 
knowledge of England, and intimate acquaint- 
ance with leading politicians, guaranteed 
his exemption from error, the Excellency in 
question went on to say :—“ The Duke has 
only one object in view—economy. To this 
chimera he sacrifices the most sacred inter- 
ests of his country and of Europe.” How- 
ever, a month later the English Prime 
Minister’s mind had enlarged a little ; though 
still, it is true, absolutely unable to take in the 
“ political considerations and immense and 
incalculable consequences’ contingent on 
the Russian invasion of Turkey, he had 
been shaken somewhat—“ son impassibilité a 
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été ébranlée’’—and was now looking at 
the Oriental question from the military 
point of view. This wisdom was capped 
by another diplomatist, who wrote things 
that must have made the hair of Met- 
ternich, who was a man of culture, stand 
stiff on end. The Austrian ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, cordially subscribing, as 
he says, to all the diatribes of his friend 
Gentz against the Greeks—“ cette race in- 
fernale” of liars, braggarts, and brutes— 
takes up an entirely new set of cudgels for 
their oppressors. The opinion of Europe as to 
the fellow-citizens of Pericles and Plato, and 
of Canaris and of Maurocordato, and as to 
the followers of the Koran, is false. Europe 
never received from ancient Greece one 
quarter of the high civilisation and benefits 
inherited from Mahomet. If people knew 
anything of the history of the Chalifs, of 
the Ottoman emperors of Constantinople, of 
the kings of Cordova and Grenada, there 
would be no vomiting those waves of non- 
sense about the Turks, which, if he had “la 
plume de Colnet,” he would pulverise and 
make ridiculous. There is no mistake about 
this. To this diplomatist the Muslim pre- 
sented no distinctions of Osmanlis and 
Arabs. He transferred the manners, the 
culture, the mathematics, the chemistry, 
the architecture, of Seville and Bagdad to 
the hordes of Othman and Amnurath, whose 
track over Europe and Asia had always 
been the track of the earthquake and the 
simoom. Elsewhere the same writer airs a 
discovery of another sort. Later generations 
have hardly followed the fondness of their 
fathers for the “craven crouching slave.” 
A reaction set in against Lara and Conrad in 
favour of Giaffir and Selim. But no sane 
person doubts that Philhellenism existed ; 
that in Germany, for instance, the Ypsilanti- 
hat and Maurocordato-cloak party were 
genuine enthusiasts, or that the sympathies 
of the “Friends of the Muses’? who were 
heard of in 1815, when Capodistrias began 
to agitate for Greece for the Greeks, were 
perfectly genuine. However, a diplomatist 
with an adequate knowledge of mankind, 
and free from the low prejudices which in- 
ferior minds derive from books, was able to 
point out to Metternich and Gentz an eso- 
teric meaning in Philhellenism which had 
hitherto escaped notice :— 


* “You lament the partiality which Europe shows 


the Greeks—that infernal race, as you call them. 
Eh! Bosh! Nobody cares about them, but they 
offer motives of agitation, means of opposition 
against the Governments—an inexhaustible source 
of intrigues and attacks on these. Except some 
philanthropic dreamers, hollow for the most part, 
the exaltation manifested in favour of the Greeks 
is done to order by the principal meneurs.” 


His correspondent was too wise not to 
know that transcendental feeling isa greater 
mother of events than logic: The terror 
which afflicted Gentz was the great wave of 
cosmic revolution which was rolling from 
Taygetus to the Andes. There had been 
days when, if not quite like Gorres, a “ fifth 
great power,” he had rendered literary ser- 
vices to Germany and Europe adequate to 
efface the memory of the sale of his pen to 
Talleyrand, and his complicity in the Carls- 
bad Decrees. Not long before the date of 
these letters he had made his famous recom- 





mendation that all printing whatever should 
be stopped in Germany for a term of years, 
which system he said ‘‘ would soon bring us 
back to God andtruth.” His legitimist and 
reactionary aspirations had now distilled into 
a venom almost too malignant for Metter- 
nich himself, and they were associated with 
a violent hatred of Russia, which probably 
had a personal basis. His style, always 
broad, clear, and fullof movement, contrasts 
with the ponderous manner of his corre- 
spondents, but his eloquence had grown 
shrieky, and at times he was a mere “ wind- 
bag.” He had a way of announcing with 
oracular security the infallible advent of 
things that did not happen. In the second 
letter of this volume there is a passage 
which might have been the model for 
Hartmann’s fine picture of the internecine 
battles of the Conscious and the Uncon- 
scious. If England separates from the 
other Powers (which in his sense she de- 
cidedly did), there will be a general catas- 
trophe. Not only a political war will break 
out, but there will come “the long-stifled 
explosion of the struggle between the two 
systems of doctrine which now divide society.” 
Finally, a modern battle of Actium, fought 
on the scene of Antony and Cleopatra’s 
defeat, but much more colossal, will decide 
for centuries the fate of Europe. A final 
Jeremiad, dated October, 1829, after the 
signature of the Peace of Adrianople, 
shows that Gentz was still as incapable 
as ever of looking at affairs except in re- 
ference to his one crux, ‘‘ the Revolution.” 
He begins by stating that 
“Vienna is now perhaps the only point in Europe 
where there is a complete and extensive know- 
ledge of the diseases, the deadly diseases, which 
are devouring the entrails of society, and a com- 
prehensive conception of the dangers which 
threaten us.” 
Into the future “ no reasonable and instructed 
being can look without fear and fright,” 
especially as he, Gentz, individually has 
always known from the beginning that the 
war of 1828-9 was “the last but one’ (his 
italics) which Turkey has to wage. Nemesis 
is coming over Europe: over England 
gloomy clouds are drawing: Turkey will 
stand or fall “according as the germ of 
general destruction in the rest of Europe 
developed quicker or slowly.” And then 
comes the crowning prophecy, handsomely 
spaced (unless this is the Editor’s device) 
so asto challenge attention and remembrance: 
“The fate of Constantinople will be the mere 
recoil of the general political bankruptcy which 
awaits us all.” Of this sort of stuff the 
letters of the Austrian Burke are too full. 
Too disgusting to quote is a letter to Lord 
Strangford, in which he drowns that Ambas- 
sador with prolonged deluges of flattery on his 
genius and official style almost as dishonour- 
ing for him that received as for him that 
wrote. (Let us remark in passing that this 
correspondence effectually disposes of an 
assertion of a recent biographer of Gentz, 
Dr. Mendelssohn, that the man who called 
Canning a “blockhead,” and Leopold of 
Belgium ‘the head blackguard,” returned 
during the Greek movement to the Liberal 
tendencies of his youth.) 

The shrieking manner of Gentz must 
have been a trial to Metternich, who says :— 





“T find myself stronger than most of my 
contemporaries, because there is in my 
nature an invincible hatred of words and 
empty phrases, and I am thus constantly 
driven to deeds.” The Prince’s letters in this 
collection have no strong literary individu- 
ality, but they constantly elucidate minor 
points of the history of the time, and some 
of his sarcastic remarks on his official rivals 
are valuable, as when he says, for instance, 
that Nesselrode does “nothing but wail.” 
His grand ideal and shibboleth was Neu- 
trality between Turkey and Russia, with 
progressive recognition of each fait accompli 
which could not be reversed without extra- 
ordinary efforts and risks. A man that used 
to declaim whole cantos of Childe Harold 
without book was no violent enemy of the 
Greeks. Turkey, on the other hand, had 
not yet been discovered by Lamartine to be 
a “corpse,” and, as she stood, was as easy- 


going a neighbour as Austria could desire, 


especially in commercial matters. The 
Russophobia of the days of Stadion had been 
dropped at Vienna, and the fears of the so- 
called Russian ‘‘ Secundo-geniture,’’ which 
is said to have been invented by the 
learned Fallmerayer, on the Danube had not 
been developed, while France, as in the age 
of Louis X1V., was always ready to oppose 
every move that Austria might make. 
“Masterly inactivity”’ was Prince Metter- 
nich’s only obvious game. 

The student will be disappointed to find 
in this book—which is admirably edited by 
the son of the eminent Austrian diplomatist, 
Count Prokesch-Osten—no fresh lights on 
the signature of the Treaty of Adrianople. 
Of the theories which have appeared in 
print, one credits the well-known Prussian 
General Miiffling with the influence which 
induced the Sultan to make peace; another 
assumes that the Samovar, or Tea-urn—so 
the Russians called Diebitsch Zabalkansky 
—was frightened by the vicinity of the 
British fleet at Enos, which, of course, 
might have sailed up the Hebrus. The re- 
marks of Gentz on the peace are intcrest- 
ing :— 

“Oonsidering what the Russians might have 
asked with impunity, they have asked little. I 
do not say it was in their power to break up the 


Turkish Empire in Europe without risking Euro-- 


pean resistance. But I say they might have re- 
quired the cession of the Principalities and Bul- 
garia up to the Balkans, with half Armenia, aad 
50,000,000 instead of 10,000,000, without the 
Porte having had the power, or any of their good 
friends the will, to prevent it. The Emperor, it 
is true, had repeatedly declared that he should 
make no conquests in this war, but from assurances 
of that kind therearea hundred diplomaticsubtleties 
through which one can draw back. And, although 
a few honourable men would have reproached 
him with a breach of his word, the much stronger 
voice of a deeply corrupt public opinion would 
have cheered him with jubilations from all sides.” 


Gentz proceeds to remark that, although 
he knows, he is not at liberty to say 
whether the Emperor Nicholas’ acceptance of 
the peace was decided by his love of justice, 
his magnanimity, or by domestic circum. 
stances. The letter reads as if the pressure 
came from the last-named factor. 
G. SrRacnFr. 
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The Literary Remains of the Late Charles F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake, F.R.G.S. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Walter Besant, M.A. (Lon- 
don: R. Bentley & Son, 1877.) 


Tue story of the life of the late Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Drake, contained in the Memoir which ac- 
companies his Literary Remains, is one that 
deserves more than a passing notice, for it 
is a record of good work, quietly and man- 
fully performed under very adverse circum- 
stances, and of a young life generously 
sacrificed to a sense of duty. Simple, 
almost severe, in his habits of life, an ardent 
lover of nature, and keen sportsman, gifted 
with great physical strength, high courage, 
and imperturbable temper, Mr. Drake pos- 
sessed in no ordinary degree many of those 
qualities which make a successful explorer ; 
these advantages, however, were heavily 
weighted by an incurable malady—asthma— 
which, though somewhat alleviated by resi- 
dence in a warm climate, left him ill pre- 
pared to withstand the effects of constant 
exposure to the treacherous climate of Pales- 
tine. 

In 1866, when little more than twenty 
years of age, Mr. Drake found himself 
obliged to leave England during the cold 
months, and determined to pass the winter 
in Morocco; the result of his visit was a 
paper on the “ Birds of Tangier and Eastern 
Morocco,” which appeared in the Ibis for 
1867, and was supplemented in the following 
year by some “ Further Notes on the Birds 
of Morocco,” collected during a more ex- 
tended journey to Mazagan and the city of 
Morocco in 1867. These two papers, re- 
printed among the Literary Remains with 
some pleasant way-side notes on Morocco 
and the Moors, furnish nearly all the infor- 
mation that has been published on the orni- 
thology of that country, and show that, had 
he so chosen, Mr. Drake might have attained 
no mean eminence as an ornithologist. His 
work, however, was to be in another field ; 
in the winter of 1868 he proceeded to Egypt, 
and thence, in the spring of 1869, to Sinai, 
where he met the officers engaged on the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai, then turning 
their faces homewards; here he spent some 
weeks alone, and amid the solitude of the 
wild mountain desert came the determina- 
tion to devote his energies to the explora- 
tion of Bible Lands. In the autumn of 
the same year Mr. Drake accompanied 
Prof. Palmer on his adventurous journey to 
the Desert ‘‘Et Tih” and Moab, with a 
special view of examining the Natural His- 
tory of those districts, a grant in aid being 
made by the University of Cambridge. A 
happy entry in Prof. Palmer’s note-book, 
“ walked eight hours, saw two beetles and 
one crow,” brings vividly before us the 
paucity of animal life in the desert; but, in 
spite of this, Mr. Drake collected sufficient 
material for an interesting Report to the 
Vice-Chancellor, which is reprinted from 
Nature in the present volume. The Report 


gives several curious traditions of beasts and 
birds current among the Arabs, and is a 
welcome addition to our knowledge of some 
of the animals mentioned in the Bible. 

In 1871 Mr. Drake visited the Hauran, 
and explored the Tulil es Safi with Captain 
Burton, then Consul at Damascus ; the results 





of this journey were afterwards published in 
a joint work, Uneaplored Syria, which de- 
servedly attracted much attention at the 
time. The remaining months of 1871 were 
devoted to a visit to Hamah, to obtain 
squeezes and photographs of the “‘ Hamath 
Stones ’’ for the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
and to an examination of the little-known 
district, El] Alah, east of Hamah, where 
numerous ruined towns, rich in Greek in- 
scriptions, attest the former presence of a 
dense population. In January, 1872, Mr. 
Drake joined the party of Royal Engineers 
sent out by the Palestine Exploration Fund 
to survey Western Palestine, and at once 
found himself. placed, through Captain 
Stewart’s illness and consequent return to 
England, in a position of great responsi- 
bility. The published records of the Fund 
bear ample testimony to the able and 
judicious manner in which he conducted 
the great survey until Lieutenant Conder’s 
arrival in Palestine, and to the “ thorough- 
ness with which he went about his work.” 
One of the most marked features in Mr. 
Drake’s character was his determination to 
succeed; he was one of those men who, 
when they do a thing, do it with their might ; 
and severe illness, which would have driven 
many men to seek repose, seemed only to 
incite him to work harder to make up for 
lost time. His health, never good at any 
time, appeared to suffer much from expo- 
sure consequent to the survey, and his con- 
stitution was severely shaken by an attack 
of Jericho fever in November, 1873; a 
second attack followed at Jerusalem in June, 
1874; then at last the end came, and dying, 
as we think he would have wished to do, 
at his post, he found a resting-place in the 
little cemetery which clings to the rock- 
hewn walls of the ancient city. 

The numerous Reports sent home by Mr. 
Drake while employed upon the Survey 
have been published by the Palestine Fund ; 
he appears, however, to have conceived the 
idea of writing a popular work upon Pales- 
tine, and to this we owe the fragmentary 
papers which appear among the Literary 
fiemains. There is nothing new in these 
papers, but they are pleasantly written, and 
that on “‘ Modern Jerusalem” contains the 
most recent information that has been pub- 
lished on the numbers and condition of the 
many religious sects in the Holy City. The 
estimated population is 20,900, of which 
the Jews number no less than 10,600; the 
Christians, 5,300; and the Moslems, 5,000; 
the Jews are said to be increasing “at the 
rate of at least from 1,200 to 1,500 per 
annum ;”’ this is probably an over-estimate, 
but there is no doubt that the Jewish popu- 
lation, not only in Jerusalem, but also in 
Palestine, has largely increased during the 
last ten years, and that it is gradually 
getting much of the trade of the country 
into its hands, and in some places even 
acquiring possession of the land. The notes 
on the Jewish sects are of much interest, 
especially those passages in which attention 
is drawn to the tyranny of the rabbis, and 
to the demoralising effects of the Hallukah 
or alms sent from Europe for distribution at 
Jerusalem ; these influences, always at work 
among the poorest class, have, it is to be 
feared, done much to paralyse the efforts of 








Sir Moses Montefiore and other philan- 
thropists to raise the social and moral con. 
dition of their co-religionists. The paper 
on “‘ Modern Jerusalem” concludes with a 
descriptive account of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, in which Mr. Drake gives 
his reasons for believing that the Church 
stands on the site of the buildings erected by 
Constantine. Much has been written in 
support of this view, much against it, and 
all the arguments which can be advanced on 
one side or the other seem to have been ex- 
hausted without leading to any definite 
result. The truth is, our knowledge of the 
topography of ancient Jerusalem is still ex- 
tremely defective, and there can be no final 
settlement of the question until the spade 
has laid bare the course of the Second Wall, 
and extensive excavations have been made 
in the immediate vicinity of the church. 
The notes for a history of Jerusalem and for 
travellers in Palestine are mere fragments, 
but even as such they will be of use to those 
who wish to know something more of the 
country than can be obtained from an ordi- 
nary guide-book. 

The friends of the late Mr. Drake have 
reason to feel grateful to Mr. Besant for the 
careful manner in which he has edited the 
Literary Remains, and for the pleasing 
picture which he has drawn in the Memoir 
of the brief life of their author. 

C. W. Witson. 








Agamemnon. A Tragedy taken from Aes- 
chylus. (London: Bernard Quaritch, 
1876.) 


Tose of us who for many years past have 
known Mr. Fitzgerald’s version of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam by heart, and 
who have felt that in those quatrains, at 
once melodious and pointed, a real poet had 
revealed himself beneath the garb of a trans- 
lator, received the announcement of his 
Agamemnon with no common interest. The 
command of language and metre displayed 
in the smaller work, its spontaneity of music, 
and its depth of thought and feeling, inclined 
us to expect much of the greater: for, 
though it does not follow that the versifier 
who can render with consummate skill the 
epigrams of a Persian poet-sage should be 
able to cope with the difficulties of the 
first Greek dramatist’s most perfect tragedy, 
yet the translator’s choice of phrase and 
mastery of handling made it evident that 
nothing from his pen could be common- 
place. Nor was this expectation frustrated. 
Whatever deductions may have to be made 
by the student, who feels that in the 
Agamemnon Mr. Fitzgerald has done less 
than a more sustained effort of his singular 
powers might have produced, it will 
be acknowledged by all competent judges 
that his translation separates itself at 
once from merely meritorious work, and 
takes a place apart among all English 
versions of Greek poetry. It is almost 
trivial to say that the diction of a modern 
author is Shaksperean. The phrase seems 
to mean much; but, when analysed, it con- 
veys an indistinct impression. Yet Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s style in the finest passages of 
this great torso has a weight, a compactness, 
and a picturesqueness, to find the proper 
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arallel for which we must look back to 
Shakspere’s age. The strong sonorous verse 
has the richness and the elasticity of Mar- 
lowe’s line ; and for the first time, after so 
many attempts, the English reader catches 
in his translation a true echo of the pompous 
Aeschylean manner. 

Before proceeding to justify these remarks 
by quotations, it may be well at once to state 
what constitutes the specific character of this 
new version, and why I have ventured to 
call it a torso. Mr. Fitzgerald describes his 
drama on the title-page as a tragedy taken 
from Aeschylus, and in the preface he styles it 
@ version or per-version of Aeschylus. He does 
not, therefore, pretend that it is a faithful 
translation. Convinced of the impossibility of 
presenting the Greek play in its integrity to 
English readers, and doubtful of his power 
to succeed where “as good versifiers, and 
better scholars,” had seemed to him to fail, 
he determined to re-cast the Agamemnon of 
the Attic poet, adhering in parts to the 
original, and in parts diverging from it, ac- 
cording to his sense of fitness. The result 
is that, while the whole poem is profoundly 
penetrated with the Aeschylean spirit, which 
it reproduces with wonderful vividness, and 
while certain portions are accurate tran- 
seripts from the original, the Greek student 
will find many of the most impressive pas- 
sages suppressed, and some most carefully 
prepared effects omitted. The long dialogue 
between Cassandra and the Chorus, for ex- 
ample, is curtailed and re-modelled in such 
a way as to sacrifice the dramatic terror pro- 
duced by the gradually increasing lucidity 
of the prophetess, and by the dreadful de- 
tails of her visions. The cry of Agamem- 
non, sounding from behind the scenes at 
the moment when expectation is strained 
to its utmost pitch of tension, is again 
exchanged for exclamations from the Cho- 
rus, implying that they have heard their 
master’s death-shriek. Thus Mr. Fitz- 
gerald deliberately omits a dramatic inci- 
dent, which for its force and suddenness 
is scarcely to be rivalled. Few readers of 
the Greek play can fail to feel that the effect 
of Agamemnon’s cry— 

Spot, wérdyypat xapiay mryyyv ow 
—startling the silence, superseding all sur- 
mise, and hurrying the action of the tragedy 
into its final stage—is but inadequately 
rendered by these lines placed in the mouth 
of the Chorus :— 

“ Hark! 

What was that behind the wall ? 

A heavy blow—a groan—a fall— 

Some one crying—Listea further— 

Hark again then, crying ‘ Murder!’ 

Some one—who then ? Agamemnon ? 

Agamemnon ?—Hark again! 

Murder! murder! murder! murder! 

Help within there! Help without there! 

Break the doors in!” 
We do not want to be told what the ancient 
Councillors have heard, but to hear with our 
own ear—if only with the ear of the mind 
in reading—that shriek which reveals the 
ruin of the house of Atreus in this supreme 
catastrophe. In like manner it might be ob- 
served that the final altercation of Clytem- 
nestra and Aegisthus with the Chorus, fine 
as it is in its rapidity of movement and 
energy of passion, has suffered by transpo- 
sition and curtailment. 





J 


"The language throughout the drama, even 
in the passages which may seem to have 
been injured by compression, is so grandiose, 
and the imagery is so Aeschylean, that it is 
impossible not to regret the author’s dis- 
inclination to grapple with the Greek more 
closely. Where he has adhered to the 
original most faithfully, as in Clytemnestra’s 
description of the courier fire, and her re- 
ception of Agamemnon, the success has 
been so thorough as to make us feel that 
the whole drama might have been presented 
with equal force and splendour. Is it quite 
beyond hope that Mr. Fitzgerald should re- 
consider his decision and complete the play 
upon the strictly Aeschylean outlines? He 
may argue that to reproduce the Choruses 
exactly would be beyond the power of any 
modern versifier ; and his poet’s tact is, per- 
haps, in this point right. Yet even here 
we might reply that where the original has 
inspired him to attempt a tolerably faithful 
rendering of choice passages—as in the de- 
scription of Helen’s flight from Sparta to 
Troy, her reception by the Trojans, and the 
grief of abandoned Menelaus—he has done 
his best. In a word, the most perfect 
portions of the tragedy are those which 
represent the Greek with most fidelity; the 
modern poet proving his ability to bear the 
whole Titanic weight if he had chosen, by 
the energy with which he has disposed of 
certain favoured passages. 

Without entering into minute comparison 
of the translation with the text, it may be 
enough to notice one or two instances in 
detail where Mr. Fitzgerald seems to have 
needlessly deviated from the original. It 
will be remembered that when Clytemnestra 
first appears upon the stage, she dallies with 
the curiosity of the Chorus, who are eager 
to know how she can have obtained the news 
of Ilion’s overthrow. Mr. Fitzgerald pre- 
serves this dialogue with very considerable 
alterations. In the Greek play, for instance, 
the Chorus ask what warranty for her belief 
she has received ; and she replies :— 

éoriv, ti 8 odxi; pi Sokdcavros Geod. 
The English poet makes her answer :— 


“ By no less sure a witness than a god.” 


Here the whole force of Clytemnestra’s 
sarcasm is lost, and nothing of the original 
remains but the bare hint supplied by the 
word Oedc. A little farther down the Chorus 
ask :— 
GN ij a” eriavéy tis amrepos paris ; 

In the translation we have this change from 
Rumonr to Desire :— 
** Aye—but as surely undeluded by 

The waking Will, that what we strongly would 

Imaginates ?” 
These, however, are but small matters, 
which it would be more proper to notice in 
a soi-disant translation than in a professed 
free imitation. The real strength of Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s style, as well as the peculiarities 
of his method of dealing with Aeschylus, 
may be better apprehended by the following 
quotation. The Chorus make their last 
question; and Clytemnestra vouchsafes an 
answer that contains the truth :— 
‘ To-day ‘Lo-night! but of Night’s work in Troy 

Who should inform the scarcely opened ear 

Of Morn in Argos ? 





CLYTEMNESTRA, 


Hephaistos, the lame God, 
And spriteliest of mortal messengers ; 
Who, springing from the bed of burning Troy, 
Hither, by fore-devised Intelligence 
Agreed upon between my Lord and me, 
Posted from dedicated Height to Height 
The reach of land and sea that lies between. 
And, first to catch him and begin the game, 
Did Ida fire her forest-pine, and, waving, 
Handed him on to the Hermaean steep 
Of Lemnos ; Lemnos to the summit of 
Zeus-consecrated Athos lifted ; whence, 
As by the giant taken, so despatcht, 
The Torch of Conquest, traversing the wide 
Aegaean with a sunbeam-stretching stride, 
Struck up the drowsy watchers on Makistos ; 
Who, flashing back the challenge, flashed it on 
To those who watched on the Messapian height. 
With whose quick-kindling heather heaped and 

fired 

The meteor-bearded messenger refresht, 
Clearing Asopus at a bound, struck fire 
From old Kithaeron ; and, so little tired 
As waxing even wanton with the sport, 
Over the sleeping water of Gorgopis 
Sprung to the Rock of Corinth; thence to the cliffs 
Which stare down the Saronic Gulf, that now 
Began to shiver in the creeping Dawn ; 
Whence, for a moment on the neighbouring top 
Of Arachnaeum lighting, one last bound 
Brought him to Agamemnon’s battlements, 
By such gigantic strides in such a Race 
Where First and Last alike are Conquerors, 
Posted the travelling Fire, whose Father-light 
Ida conceived of burning Troy to-night.” 


By an artistic use of counterpoise and 
compensation—eurtailing here, and length- 
ening there (the first three lines of Clytem- 
nestra’s speech are expanded into ten)— 
adding new images, and transposing those 
suggested by the Greek—the modern: poet 
has preserved the Aeschylean spirit of this 
triumphant passage. It will be noticed that 
Mr. Fitzgerald allows himself the licence of 
rhyme in his blank verse. Sometimes it 
would appear as though he intended an in- 
terpolated snatch of lyrism to interpret the 
excitement of the moment, as in the follow- 
ing exclamation of the warder :— 

“‘ Have the Gods heard ? 

Or am I dreaming wide awake ? as wide 

Awake I am—The Light! The Light! The Light! 

Long looked for, long despaired of, on the Height! 

Oh more to me than all the stars of night! 

More than the Morning-Star !—more than the Sun 

Who breaks my nightly watch, this rising one 

Which tells me that my year-long night is done 


One more quotation will suffice to show Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s treatment of a famous choric 
episode. There is the same free handling of 
the Greek, the same expansion of some 
motives and suppression of others, resulting 
in a total effect not all unworthy of the 
great original. 

“Like a dream through sleep she glided 

Through the silent city gate, 

By a guilty Hermes guided 

On the feathered feet of Theft ; 
Leaving between those she left 

And those she fled to lighted Discord, 

Unextinguishable Hate ; 

Leaving him whom least she should, 
Menelaus brave and good, 

Scarce believing in the muttered 
Rumour, in the worse than uttered 

Omen of the wailing maidens 
Of the shaken hoary head : 

Of deserted board and bed. 

For the phantom of the lost one 
Haunts him in the wonted places ; 
Hall and chamber, which he paces 
Hither, thither, listening, looking, 

Phantom-like himself alone ; 

Till he comes to loathe the faces 
Of the marble mute Colossi, 
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Godlike forms, and half-divine 
Founders of the Royal line, 

Who with all unaltered Quiet 
Witness all and make no sign. 

But the silence of the chambers, 
And the shaken hoary head, 

And the voices of the mourning 

Women, and of ocean wailing, 

Over which with unavailing 

Arms he reaches, as to hail 

The phantom of a flying sail— 
All but answer, Fled! fled! fled! 
False! dishonoured! worse than dead !” 


What follows is sustained at the same 
height of lyric rapture; but space forbids 
further citation. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Fitzgerald has not worked out the 
episode of Iphigenia at the altar with the 
same elaboration. 

Enough has now been said and quoted to 
characterise this very remarkable transcript 
from the greatest extant Greek play. Yet 
I cannot leave Mr. Fitzgerald’s Agamemnon 
without choosing almost at random one or 
two short passages that may further illus- 
trate his powers of versification. The fol- 
lowing speech, put into the mouth of Cas- 
sandra, has caught the leaping, impassioned, 
breathless rhythm of the Greek :— 


‘*No woman—Tisiphone! daughter 
Of Tartarus—love-grinning woman above, 
Dragon-tailed under—honey-tongued, Harpy-clawed, 
Into the glittering meshes of slaughter 
She wheedles, entices, him into the poisonous 
Fold of the serpent.” 


And here is the paraphrase of Clytemnestra’s 
terrible boast about the blood of Agamemnon 
spirted on her from his death-wound :— 


** At which he spouted up the ghost in such 
A burst of purple as, bespattered with, 
No less did I rejoice than the green ear 
Rejoices in the largess of the skies 
That fleeting Iris follows as it flies.” 


In conclusion, it may be permitted to hope 
that this Agamemnon is only the first of a 
series ; and that the poet who possesses such 
rare powers of reproductive and re-creative 
translation may trust them so far upon 
another trial as to render his original in all 
its fullness, J. A. Symons. 








History of ihe Organisation, Equipment, and 
War Services of the Regiment of Bengal 
Artillery, compiled from Published Works, 
Official Records, and various Private Sources. 
By Francis W. Stubbs, Major, Royal (late 
Bengal) Artillery. Vols. I. and II. “* War 
Services.” (London: Henry S. King & 
Co., 1877.) 


Any attempt to write the history of a par- 
ticular regiment or battalion without asso- 
ciating with it other regiments or battalions 
would naturally be vain ; and vainer still any 
endeavour to confine the regimental record 
to the deeds of individual officers of one arm 
of the service when acting with, or under 
orders of, officers of another arm. Thus it 
is that a work like that above noted becomes 
of value not only to the corps for which it is 
especially compiled, but to the historian as 
an adjunct to his less exclusive authorities. 
Acknowledging, therefore, with the author 
that, in civilised lands, “a history of the 
services of the Artillery is the military 
history of the country to which it belongs,” 


the student of martial annals will be glad to 
possess this late addition to the informa- 
tion heretofore available on the rise and pro- 
gress of a most distinguished branch of the 
Indian Army. Major Stubbs states that 
the first company of regular artillery was 
raised in Bengal in 1749—a memorable 
period for British India, because marking the 
dawn of Clive’s reputation. Of this original 
levy he further relates that the greater part, 
“ about forty-five men, perished in the Black 
Hole on the night of the 20th June, 1756, 
after the capture of Calcutta by Suraj ud 
Daulah ; but, except that of its Commander, 
Captain Witherington, the names of none 
of the other officers or men who belonged to 
it are known.”’ To such losses and disasters 
we seem to trace much of the original im- 
pulse which, at the close of the first half of 
the eighteenth century, urged on the con- 
quering settlers to retaliatory aggression 
and eventual dominion. The sad experi- 
ences of a century later, though producing 
change and annexation of a different kind, 
may be said to have further strengthened 
the position of the rulers of our Indian 
Empire, both materially in causing the exer- 
cise of a keener protective watchfulness, and 
morally by awakening them to a truer sense 
of their high responsibilities. 

It is pleasant to revert to the exploits of 
men such as Colonel Francis Forde, Captains 
William Bruce and Joseph Moorhouse, and 
Lieutenant Flint ; and to refresh the memory 
on achievements which gave significance to 
places otherwise obscure. In the present 
instance, Masulipatam has a repute from 
geographical position; Gwalior has its fort, 
and Chillambrum its pagoda; but Wande- 
wash has the true military ring, in utter- 
ance, peculiar to Laswari and Seringapatam. 
Many names will be found graven in the 
Oriental chronicle which are now unknown, 
or have become obsolete to the desultory 
reader ; but the shadow cast over them by 
newer and more world-renowned incidents 
of warfare does not impair their intrinsic 
value. Temples are not built solely of 
massive stones, nor is every feature of a 
sculptor’s statue necessarily prominent. It 
is satisfactory to remark that Major Stubbs 
has not forgotten the claim to military merit 
of the medical service. He relates that 
when Lieutenant Buck of the Artillery was 
killed, and other European officers, with 
their sipdhis, fell in action with the troops 
of Shah ’Alam in February, 1760, ‘ those 
who remained fought their way back to 
Patna, under Dr. Fullarton,” in whose praise 
an extract from the Sdir ul Mutékharin is 
recorded at page 17. Had it been in the 
compiler’s province to include all the minor 
operations of the campaign against the 
Peishwa, in 1818, he could not have failed 
to notice also the two assistant-surgeons 
accompanying Captain Staunton’s gallant 
detachment to Koregim. His volumes em- 
brace a stirring period of some seventy 
years, or from the battle of Plassy in 1757 
to the capture of Bhurtpore in 1826. The 
latter event was followed by the Afghan 
campaign after an interval of twelve years, 
during which the guns of the Bengal 
Artillery were not unlimbered before an 
enemy. 





| And what shall we say of the contrast of 





India one hundred years ago to India of the 
present hour? When Mr. Hastings, in 
1778, sent a force from Bengal to assist the 


Government of Bombay in establishing Rag- _ 


nath Rado as the head of a Mahratta power 
friendly to British interests, his act was 
considered bold and extraordinary. Much 
as the then political status had to do 
with this opinion, the mere matter of 
transport and carriage was nevertheless a 
serious consideration, The troops, in the 
language of the serial chroniclers a century 
ago, were to traverse unexplored countries 
and encounter difficulties of which the nature 
and extent could not be estimated. And the 
result amply justified the apprehensions enter- 
tained. To move from the Jamna to the Tapti 
occupied nearly seven months; while Colonel 
Egerton’s force, coming from Bombay to the 
interior, “took eleven days getting from Khan- 
dalla to Karli—eight miles!” Inthe firstday’s 
march of the Bengal regiments from Kalpi, in 
the storming of Mhow, and in the conven- 
tion of Wargam, the great loss of life, the 
questionable aggression, and the disgraceful 
concession, respectively appertaining to these 
occurrences, must be laid at the door of 
some officers in authority, whether adminis- 
trative or executive. History has named 
many who have so erred, but many are 
sheltered by the divided and indefinite re- 
sponsibilities of bureaucracy, and remain 
to this hour unproclaimed. The ostensible 
originator of a public measure may have 
little relation with its real author; and 
there can be no greater delusion than to at- 
tribute indiscriminately to the Minister who 
signs an obnoxious despatch personal bias 
or personal motive in dictating a text which 
he has not even perused with attention. 
These practices do not change with the times, 
and belong more to the inner man than 
to outer manners and customs. Fortu- 
nately the British Army has profited from 
the few dark, as from the many bright, 
scenes of its chequered existence ; and can 
derive stamina from a retrospect of suffering 
as of triumph. And in the British Army 
the position of the splendid Artillery re- 
quires no demonstration. That India has 
made a noble contribution to its strength, 
with its three nominally distinct corps, will 
not be gainsaid by its severest critics. 

Major Stubbs wisely, we think, adopts the 
system of orthography now used for all 
names in the Bengal Presidency, and par- 
tially in Madras and Bombay, “ except those 
which, by general use, have established a 
prescriptive right to be misspelt.” It is the 
exception, we presume, which exempts 
“ Budge-budge” (in some old narrative 
called “ Busbudgia”’), a name we would 
strongly recommend for emendation under 
the transliterating process. But why is the 
accent omitted in “Suraj ud Daulah” 
(Sardju-d-daulah), and given to the three 
vowels in ‘* Mahraté’”’ (Mahratta), as well 
as to the last vowel in “ Shahzidah (Shah- 
zidah)? Forbes mentions a singular per- 
version of the first of these names by some 
writers, to be found in the designation of 
“ Sir Roger Dowlar.” 

F. J. GOLDsMID. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


What he Cost Her. By James Payn. In 
Three Volumes. (London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1877.) 


Dick Temple. A Novel. By James Green- 


wood. In Three Volumes. (London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1877.) 
A Modern Mephistopheles. “No Name 


Series.” (London: Sampson Low & Co., 
1877.) 

The Dawsons of Glenara. 
tish Life. In Three Volumes. 
Sampson Low & Co., 1877.) 

Avondale of Avondale. A Political Romance. 
By Uttere Barre. In Three Volumes. 


(London: Remington & Co., 1877.) 


What he Oost Her is certainly a powerfully 
written book, but it is based on a very un- 
pleasant plot, and the character of the hero 
(for so we suppose we must call Cecil Lan- 
don) is inconsistently repulsive. Described 
as the soul of honour while at Woolwich, 
and incapable of the slightest subterfuge, he 
takes advantage of a legal quibble, sug- 
gested to him by chance in a country inn, 
to consider his recent marriage null and 
void, and to contract a second with a fresh 
enchantress, whom he meets in an express 
train. Though frank to a fault, and in- 
tolerant of deceit, he does not hesitate to 
take “ bogus ”’ offices in the City in order to 
conceal his identity and set aside obstacles 
to his second marriage; and, lastly, when 
detected and tried for bigamy, allows his 
true wife to shield him at the expense of her 
own good name. The heroine who thus 
sacrifices herself is a descendant of Bishop 
Juxon. The Juxons, she avers, have always 
been remarkable for their bad tempers. In 
consequence of a quarrel with her father 
over a family relic, she leaves him, and takes 
up her abode under a false name with her 
uncle, an old soldier, living at Woolwich. It 
is the assumption of this false name, and her 
marriage under it, upon which the story 
turns. The minor characters are well drawn, 
especially the two veterans, Colonel Juxon 
and Deputy-Assistant-Commissary-General 
Ray. The story is told with much humour 
and pathos, and will not detract from the 
recognised fame of its author. 

To make a novel—Take a few exciting 
police-cases: also a few leading articles on 
the subjects of the same: mix with racy 
descriptions of thieves’ kitchens and other 
phases of low life which the soul of a certain 
daily contemporary delighteth to enlarge 
upon : let the mixture simmer through three 
volumes of a very meagre plot, and serve up 
in faultless English. This must have been 
Mr. Greenwood’s recipe for the manufacture 
of Dick Temple, which is as disjointed a book 
professing to be “a novel” as we ever read. 
Why it should have been called Dick Temple 
rather than “ Jack Mallet” or “Sam Soft- 
leigh” we cannot imagine, as the two last- 
named gentlemen are much more prominent 
than Mr. Temple. There is, however, a 
good deal of fun about these volumes, and 
the author shows a thorough familiarity 
with the kind of scenes depicted. The 
pseudo-repentant Laggers is very amusing, 
and his various modes of extracting a live- 
lihood from the credulity of others are well 
narrated. 


A Story of Scot- 
(London: 





A Modern Mephistopheles is a most mys- 
terious book. It belongs to the ‘‘No Name 
Series;” time and place are alike vague, 
and considerable pains must be taken to un- 
earth the plot. It is, however, cleverly 
written in a very original style. It contains 
little incident, but is merely the account of 
a course of moral vivisection, the operator 
being one Jasper Helwyse, a wealthy genius 
—and his victims, Canaris, a young Anglo- 
Greek whom he had saved from suicide, and 
Gladys, a girl whom he marries to his 
protégé. Of Gladys says Helwyse :— 


“This girl seems made of spirit, fire and dew; 
a mixture rare as it is exquisite, and the spell is 
all the greater because of its fine and elusive 
quality. I promise myself much satisfaction in 
observing how this young creature meets the trials 
and temptations life and love will bring her; and 
to do this she must be near at hand.” 


And, indeed, Helwyse proves himself most 
skilful in the use of his instruments. How- 
ever, his experiments come to an end. The 
close of the story finds Gladys dead. Canaris 
has broken his chains of moral slavery, and 
the tormentor, left without a victim, lingers 
towards a miserable death. 

We can heartily recommend The Dawsons 
of Glenara as a description of Scotch life 
among the humbler classes. If there be 
anyone still possessed of the idea that it 
takes a sledge-hammer to knock a joke into 
a Scotchman’s head, let him only take u 
this book for an hour, and he will find in 
every chapter evidences of the “ pawky” 
humour which our northern neighbours pos- 
sess to a high degree. This element would 
make the volumes readable, even were ithe 
main incidents removed. Characters like 
Herbert Rodger and Hobbs go far towards 
spoiling the otherwise idyllic nature of the 
tale ; and matricide and its attendant penalty 
are decidedly horrible. If The Dawsons of 
Glenara be a first attempt, we shall look 
with interest for the next novel by the same 
author, for we sadly want some modern 
“ Waverleys.” The work is so entirely 
anonymous that there is not even a nom de 
plume on the title-page. 

A thorough study of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
novels, with, perhaps, Mr. Trollope’s Phineas 
Finn, and one or two other recognised works 
of the kind, should make the concoction of a 
political romance tolerably easy, as long as 
the author is content to confine himself to 
generalities. It becomes a much harder 
matter when particular dates, facts, and 
persons are fixed upon, and _ historical 
criticism is consequently challenged. Avon- 
dale of Avondale is based on the events 
following the debate on Parliamentary Re- 
form in April, 1866. Most of the political 
leaders of the day are introduced under 
feigned names, and their characters severely 
and somewhat unjustly criticised. The 
writer has alsoa strong political bias against 
the Liberals. He does not say much against 
Lord Palmerston except the manifestly un- 
just accusation that “he ever showed him- 
self averse to real work;” but of his 
successor Lord Russell he writes :— 

“ He was a man of little capacity and less inven- 
tion, but what he lacked in these respects he more 
than made up in conceit and bad temper. Not 
one important measure had he originated, not one 
comprehensive enactment was due to his unaided 





judgment. He was short in stature, and, like all 
short men, he was a fussy meddler.” 

Mr. Gladstone also excites Mr. Barre’s 
indignation; he is described as having 
“little coolness, less tact, still less command 
of temper ;” and “ how could even his great 
gifts be other than a curse to himself, and a 
danger to his country?” We cannot help 
thinking that gross personalities such as 
these are out of taste. The author is not 
altogether correct in his historical allusions, 
and there is one curious contradiction that 
we cannot help noticing. The ‘ Minister of 
Finance,’ as he persists in calling the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the time of 
the debate was Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Barre is, of course, correct in representing 
him as introducing the measures of reform ; 
but about sixty pages previously he describes 
him as Home Secretary, which he certainly 
was not. Were the contents of the book a 
little more general and less personal it would 
be far pleasanter. As it is, it is very fuirly 
written, and the part describing Waterbridge 
Election is really clever. 

T. W. Craw ey. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


WE have received The Dictionary of English 
Inflected Words, by the Rev. J. Stormonth (W. 
P. Nimmo), and Every-Day Errors in Speech, by L. 
P. Meredith, M.D., revised by the Rev. Dr. Leary 
(W. Tegg and Co.). Armed with these two books, 
one may write a letter or carry on a conversation 
in the best society with great confidence and in- 
ward peace. If you are on the point of writing 
“The following phenomenons are noticed in the 
animalculae,” a glance into the Rev. J. Stor- 
month’s work will show you that you are about 
to commit two grave errors in inflection; if you 
had occasion to speak of “a concave recess in the 
wall,” Dr. Meredith, confirmed by Dr. Leary, 
would warn you against calling the niche a 
“nick;” if at some refined tea-table you felt 
moved to say “These molasses are very good,” 
again Drs. Leary and Meredith would step in and 
save you from the disgrace of treating “‘ molasses ” 
asa plural. We do not always agree with these 
authorities on matters of pronunciation, but would 
not unsettle the faith of the simple by discussion 
in detail. And enough has been said to convince 
the reader that what the Rev. J. Stormonth writes 
of his work is equally true of each of the volumes 
under review :—“ It is hoped that it will prove an 
indispensable vade mecum, not only to the general 
public, but to the professional man and the mer- 
chant.” 


Memorials of Robert Burns, and some of his 
Contemporaries and their Descendants, By the 
Grandson of Robert Aiken, to whom he dedi- 
cated “The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” With a 
numerous Selection of his best Poems and Songs, 
(Sampson Low and Co.) The author of this 
agreeable-looking volume is Mr. Peter Freeland 
Aiken, a banker in Bristol. He is the son of Mr. 
Andrew Hunter Aiken, of Liverpool, to whom 
Burns's famous Zpistle to a Young Friend was 
addressed in 1786, and who was the son of Mr. 
Robert Aiken, one of the poet’s warmest and 
most steady well-wishers. Robert Aiken, along 
with Mr. Hamilton, particularly encouraged Burns 
to publish his poems at the time when he expected 
to be departing to the West Indies. He was also 
connected with the family in which the poet’s 
father, William Burnes, had been gardener and 
bailiff; having married the sister of Mr. Hunter 
of Dornholm, who had married a daughter of Mr. 
Fergusson of the same .place, the employer of 
William Burnes. The present memoir-writer (he 
does not undertake to produce anything approach- 
ing a complete biography) is thus well au fait 
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with regard to the environing conditions of the 
poet’s career; he knows the localities, and was 
acquainted with Robert Burns's widow. In the 
centenary celebration—January 25, 1859—of the 
poet’s birth, Mr. P. F. Aiken was fittingly appointed 
chairman of the gathering at Bristol; he delivered 
® spirited address, which forms chapter i. of the 
volume before us, and he was hence led on to the 
compilation of his book. This does not, 
perhaps, if we except a few details personal 
to the writer and his connexions, contain 
any particulars which have not, in one form 
or another, appeared elsewhere in print; it is, 
however, well deserving of its own special 
niche amid the vast multitude of books to which 
the ploughman-poet, his writings and his life, 
have given birth. The contents are somewhat 
scattered; and diffuse remarks on the poetic de- 
servings of Gray, Campbell, Chaucer, Dryden, &c., 
might, with little loss to the reader, have been 
condensed or omitted. The author is a zealous 
upholder of the paramount claims of religion and 
virtue, and he acknowledges Burns’s aberrations, 
yet rather attenuating than over-enforcing their 
sum-total, and finding many charitable palliations 
for them. The numerous letters which the poet 
addressed to Robert Aiken have, with two not 
important exceptions, been lost, under vex- 
atious conditions which the author here explains. 
There is a neat engraving from Alexander 
Nasmyth’s portrait of Burns, and two careful 
facsimiles—one of the Bannockburn verses as 
sent to the poet’s sister-in-law Mrs. Gilbert Burns, 
and the other of the family-record, births, &c., 
kept by honest William Burnes, and continued 
beyond his death. 


Boys crave for excitement in books as well as 
in play, and if they cannot get it in a wholesome 
form, they will read “ penny awfuls,” for lack of 
something better. Nevertheless, when their palate 
has not been utterly cloyed by too highly spiced 
dishes, they prefer a narrative of genuine fact to 
the most thrilling fiction, and Messrs. Dean are 
trying to cater for them by issuing a “Deeds of 
Daring Library,” of which one volume lies before 
us, whose sober reality surpasses many a romance 
in tales of adventurous daring. It is the Exploits 
of Lord Cochrane (better known to this generation 
as Earl of Dundonald), recounted by Major 
Knollys, of the 93rd Highlanders. It is, of course, 
mainly an abridgment of the famous sailor's own 
graphic autobiography, but is all the better for 
that, and no more attractive reading for spirited 
boys could have been selected. 


Miss Husa Srrerton’s capacity for writing 
short religious tales which are graphic and pa- 
thetic without being goody, is a gift which she 
possesses In a very uncommon degree, and though 
her latest booklet, Friends till Death, and other 
Stories (Henry S. King and Co.), is not quite equal 
to Jessica’s First Prayer in literary power, all the 
three tales are graceful and readable. “How Apple 
Tree Court was Won” is the best of the three, 


Boru German and French scholars have long 
been aware that the late Moriz Haupt had long 
been engaged in studying and collecting Old 
French Popular Poetry. He was, indeed, almost 
a pioneer in this direction, and his merits as such 
were very gracefully recognised by no less an 
authority than M. Gaston Paris, in the Preface to 
the charming collection of fifteenth-century songs 
which he last year edited for the Old French Text 
Society. Haupt, however, never had leisure to 
complete any considerable instalment of his task, 
and, as so often happens, much of what he had 
done was repeated and, as far as publication goes 
anticipated by other men. Only now has Herr 
Adolf Tobler been able to produce in very at- 
tractive form—Franzisische Volkslieder (Leipzig : 
Hirzel)—some of his dead friend’s treasure-trove. 
Much of the contents will not be new to lovers of 
French song, and they are somewhat miscellaneous 
in source and period. But it is a delightful col- 
lection, and just the book for the pocket. Whether 





for the first time or the hundredth, we can do 
nothing but welcome such things as “ Allons, 
partons, belle,” and “Quand Jean Renaud de 
la guerre revint”—both, it may be remembered, 
splendidly naturalised in English—as “ Adieu 
soulas tout plaisir et liesse,” “Comme j’étais 
petite,” and a dozen others. 

Tue imprint of Dr. Edersheim’s Israel under 
Joshua and the Judges (Religious Tract Society) 
shows sufficiently that it is not likely to contain 
any very startling innovations in criticism or in- 
terpretation. It appears to be intended to form 
a of a rather extensive series of Bible histories 

y the same author. Dr. Edersheim has evidently 
set about his task in a commendable spirit of 
thoroughness according to his lights and views. 
His attempt to prove that the case of Jephthah’s 
daughter was not one of human sacrifice is 
vigorous, but unluckily starts with something 
very like a petitio principit. However, the book, 
in point of fullness and information, is a consider- 
able advance on the meagre paraphrases of the 
Biblical narrative which did duty as Scripture 
histories not many years ago. 


We cannot altogether congratulate Mdme. 
Mary Summer on her novel Le dernier Amour 
de Mirabeau (Paris: Oalmann Lévy). The book 
is one of a class which Dumas the elder started, 
as he did so many others, and in which Roger de 
Beauvoir and Henri de Latouche used long ago to 
exercise themselves. You take some well-known 
historical characters, get-up the costume of the 
period, and write your novel with as little atten- 
tion to construction or human nature as you 
choose. The result, at its best, is not exhilarating; 
at its worst (of which worst we may mention as 
instances Isabeau de Baviére and the book before 
us) it is depressing toadegree. Mdme. Summer’s 
heroine is a precocious young lady who writes a 
play at the age of eleven, gets married shortly 
afterwards, is immured for three years by a 
jealous husband in a convent, excites (no difficult 
task) the affections of Mirabeau, and, after a final 
tableau in La Vendée, has the curtain dropped on 
her with an intimation that she had a good many 
more histories thereafter and survived till the 
Second Empire. She is, however, merely a name 
common to the various scenes in which she appears, 
and is as destitute of character as Pope could 
wish. Mirabeau himself is outrageously amorous, 
and speaks very loud, but is otherwise not par- 
ticularly recognisable. Of cotffures en parterre 
galant, mysterious knick-knacks in toilet furniture, 
hair en Catogan, chapeaux tnsensés, and all the rest 
of it, there is plenty, but the consolation is 
doubtful. 

M. Dozon, who recently appeared as the trans- 
lator of some Slav poetry, is evidently an impar- 
tial person, for he now comes forward with a 
rendering of some works of the Hungarian poet 
Petifi. This translation, which is entitled Le 
Chevalier Jean (Paris: Ernest Leroux), is a very 
good specimen of the prose versions in which 
hitherto French has been more prolific and much 
more fortunate than English, and which are cer- 
tainly the most adequate way of rendering poetry 
without wronging it. The principal piece, which 
gives title to the little book, is a pretty but rather 
extravagant romance Of a shepherd and his shep- 
herdess, who are separated by the wiles of the 
orthodox witch-stepmother, and reunited in the 
land of fairies, which is described with singularly 
graceful fancy. But the short lyrical pieces 
which follow are of a still higher order. The 
praises of the poustas or great plains of Hun- 
gary, the sketches of them in all seasons, and of 
the life which inhabits them, are done with won- 
derful spirit. The “Noble Magyar,” one of 
Petofi’s best-known pieces, does not please us 
nearly so much. But the whole book breathes an 
air of poetical savagery which is very different 
from and far more genuine than our Western at- 
tempts at the naif. It is part of a series of 
miniature translations of Eastern literature, and is 
very nicely got-up. 





Dante Allighieri’s Géttliche Komédie iibersetzt 
und erléutert von Karl Bartsch (Leipzig : Vogel) 
is a very spirited translation, reproducing the 
original metre of the terza rima into German. 
This difficult task is done with great care and 
dexterity. Of course it necessitates a greater free- 
dom of translation than many would think de- 
sirable ; but so far as we can judge, the translator 
has given few false turns to the meaning of his 
author to suit the exigences of his rhyme. The 
chief defect which we notice is an inevitable sacri+ 
fice of the force and dignity of the original. Herr 
Bartsch’s notes and Introduction do not pretend 
to do more than give explanations to the general 
reader. He throws no new light on controverted 
points, nor does he enter into the more recondite 
regions of Dante criticism. 


Tue Rev. D. Gallery, S.J., tells us at the end of 
his Handbook of Essentials in History and Literature 
(Dublin: Gill) that “ the young cannot proceed at 
random in their reading, but should place them- 
selves under the direction of a prudent and en- 
lightened guide.” The author's prudence is very 
likely beyond question. Of his enlightenment 
there may be some doubt. He knows all about 
the date of such events as the Creation of Man, 
the taking of Troy, and the building of Rome; 
while he thinks (p. 105) that Shakspere wrote a 
play called “ Falstaff,” and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey; and from the entry “ Republic, 
MacMahon President, 1871,” it would seem that 
he wishes his readers, like M. Fourtou in the 
French Chamber, to shut their eyes to the exist- 
ence of M. Thiers. His literary and historical 
judgments are poor and commonplace. Of Milton 
& tells us that “his great poem, Paradise Lost, 
places him very high— probably first—among 
English poets; but his advocacy of divorce, and 
his conduct towards his wife, place him very low 
in the ranks of men.” Of Jeremy Taylor we find 
that, “though born a Protestant, he had a decided 
leaning towards Catholicity, but probably was not 
strong enough to resist the temptation of a fat 
benefice.” 


The Five Bovks of Moses. A Lecture delivered 
at Haarlem in 1870, By Dr. A. Kuenen. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L. 
(Williams and Norgate.) A popular lecture ex~ 
plaining the origin of the Pentateuch according to 
Dr. Kuenen, written with knowledge and clearness, 
and in parts not without a chastened enthusiasm. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that a new edition of Allan 
Cunningham’s well-known work, Lives of the 
British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, is in 
course of preparation, and will be published by 
Messrs. George Bell and Sons. This will not be a 
mere reprint, but will possess additional value and 
interest from its containing a considerable amount 
of new material collected, some by the author 
himself, and the rest by his son, Colonel Cunning- 
ham, for this purpose. It will now be edited by 
Mrs. Charles Heaton, who will also continue the 
work by adding a few biographies, so as to bring 
it down to the present day. 


Tue Foreign Missions Committee of the Pres- 
byterian Church of England have this month 
commenced the issue (Nisbet and Co.) of a maga- 
zine entitled The Gospel in China. From the in- 
troductory remarks in the first number we learn 
that maps and illustrations will be given to aid 
readers in following with interest the details of 
mission correspondence, and that information will 
be furnished respecting the ordinary life and 
customs of the Chinese. With a view, too, to 
promote a healthy and intelligent interest in such 
matters, the passing events which specially bear 
on China and its political and commercial develop- 
ment will receive their due share of attention. 


In addition to Mr. Brassey’s Diary of his voyage 
round the world announced in these columns & 
fortnight since, which is now appearing in the 
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Nineteenth Century, Mrs. Brassey has also written 
a book about their joint voyage, to be published 
next season by Messrs. Longmaus, under the title 
of A Voyage Round the World in the “ Sunbeam.” 
It will be embellished with maps, eight full-page 
illustrations, and upwards of seventy woodcuts. 


In connexion with the Society of Arts a 
Congress is to be held at Birmingham on 


‘ the 18th and 19th inst., with a view to 


the introduction of Domestic Economy and 
Cookery as a branch of general education. 
Papers have been prepared by Miss Kenrick on 
“Results of Needlework in some Elementary 
Schools;” by Miss Mary Wills, on “ Needle- 
work ;” by Mr. Joseph Pope on “Clothing and 
Materials ;” by Mr. Edwin Chadwick, on “ Head 
to Foot Washing;” by Mrs. Watson on “ The 
Methods of Training Young Servants in Habits of 
Cleanliness;” by the Rev. Newton Price, of 
Watford, on “ Cooking in Elementary Schools ; ” 
by Mr. R. Brown Clayton on “ Experiences of 
Cookery as Taught in Schools;” by Mr. S. 
Mitchell, on “The Uses of the Food Col- 
lection at South Kensington ;” by Mrs. Charles 
Clarke on “The National Training School of 
Cookery ;” by Miss Guthrie Wright on “The Art 
of Preparing Food;” by Dr. Wilson on “ Errors in 
Diet ;” by Mr. G. C. T. Bartley on “School Savings 
Banks; ” and by Dr. Langford on “ A Birmingham 
Board School Bank.” Prof. Huxley has a paper 
on “ Elementary Instruction to Children in Phy- 
siology;” Mrs. W. E. Gladstone on “ Nursing ;” 
Miss Helen Taylor on “ Nursing in Connexion with 
Education ;” Mr. Lawson Tait on “ Sickness, and 
How to Provide for It;” Mr. Rawlinson on 
“ Buildings for Working Men ; ” Dr. Alfred Hill on 
“House Drains in Relation to Health;” Mr. 
Frank Curzon on “The Appointments and Ap- 
earance of the Workman’s nn ;” and Captain 
alton on “ Warming and Ventilation.” Papers 
will also be read by Sir Henry Cole on “ The 
Practical Development of Elementary Education 
through Domestic Economy ;” by Mrs. Fenwick, 
of Leeds, “On the Teaching of Domestic Economy 
in Conjunction with Cookery in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools ;” by the Rev. J. P. Fawn- 
thorpe on “ Text-books;” by the Rev. E. F. M. 
MacCarthy on “Government Grants;” by Miss 
Synnot on “ Female Inspectors;” and by Mr. 
Charles Critchett on “‘ The Working of the Exa- 
minations of the Society of Arts in Domestic 
Economy.” An exhibition of books, drawings, 
models, appliances, &c., will be open during the 
congress, and for some weeks afterwards. 


Tue Nuova Antologia for June contains an ex- 
cellent critical study by Signor de Sanctis of the 
*Nuove Canzoni” of Leopardi. Signor Minghetti 
continues his paper on the influence of women on 
the development of Italian art in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. He sketches the lives and 
examines the works of the chief female artists of 
Italy, especially Caterina de’ Vigri, Properzia de’ 
Rossi, Tlisabetta Sirani, and Sofonisha Anguis- 
sola. His paper is full of interesting details about 
the careers of his heroines. Signor Vecchi con- 
tributes an interesting paper on Julius Caesar 
regarded as a naval commander. He maintains 
that Caesar's excellence in other points has pre- 
vented a due recognition of his eminent merits as 
an admiral. He brings together and examines 
Caesar's naval exploits, which are certainly 
striking. 

Baron von Revmonr has published (Florence : 
Cellini) in pamphlet form two papers of his 
which have appeared recently in the Archivio 
Stortco, on “ Joseph II., Peter Leopold, and Tus- 
eany,” and on “The Prince and Princess of 
Craon, and the Early Days of the Lorraine 
Regency.” They form an interesting appendix to 
his History of Tuscany. 

Sr. Raraet DE LaBra continues his survey of 
“Democracy in England” in the Revista Con- 
temporanea of June 15. From the fact of its 
successful application, in colonies and conquests, 





to men of every race and of every kind of pre- 
vious political training, he shows that liberty, as 
understood in England, is no peculiar product 
suited only to the historical and geographical cir- 
cumstances of the British Isles, but a system 
worthy of the study and imitation of all nations. 
The same number contains a Spanish version of a 
Catalan poem, “Sappho,” by Victor Balaguer. 
The original, shortly to be published, should be of 
rare beauty. The theme is the influence of real 
love on one who has lived a life of mere sensuous 
joyous passion and delight in beauty, and the im- 
possibility of returning to this fermer life when 
deserted by love; suicide is the only refuge left. 
Luis Vidart continues his observations on Riva- 
dencyra’s Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, and its 
lacunae. The present instalment is chiefly occu- 
pied with the military authors of the sixteenth 
century. 

MM. Pton, of Paris, have just published a 
work on India, entitled Inde et Himalaya, by Le 
Comte Goblet d’Alviella, of Belgium, a traveller 
and writer known to many Englishmen. The 
Count’s narrative of his experiences and observa- 
tions in India enables Englishmen to look at some 
of the results of English government with the 
eyes of an intelligent foreigner, under no bias 
either of patriotism or of national jealousy. 
“The English are just, but not kind”—justes mais 
pas bons—was, he says, the judgment pronounced 
by all the most intelligent natives with whom he 
conversed. 

SWITZERLAND has just lost two of the best 
known of her dialectic poets, Pfarrer Jonas Brie- 
tenstein and Jakob Stutz. The former, who be- 
longed to Basel, turned to poetry as a relief during 
the political storms of the revision of the Constitu- 
tion from 1861 to 1863. His “Herr Ehrli,” 
“Breneli us der Bluemmatt,” and “ Baselbieter- 
geschichten” belong to thistime. The chief work 
of his life lay in the study and attempts at the 
practical solution of the question of poor-relief. 
He laid the foundation of his renown in these 
matters by a Report drawn up for the Swiss 
Gemeinniitzige Gesellschaft as early as 1854, on 
the legislative and voluntary systems of poor- 
relief. He was an advocate for the union of both 
systems, and was working zealously in Basel as 
secretary to a Voluntary Poor-Relief Association 
within a few days of hisdeath. The Basler Nach- 
richten describes him as the only poet of renown 
whom the Basel district (as distinct from the city) 
has yet produced. Jakob Stutz, of Ziirich, was 
born at Isikon in that Canton, in 1801. He was 
bereft of both parents in his twelfth year, and 
hired himself out as a “ Mannbub” (ploughman’s 
attendant). His earliest poems were composed 
as he followed the plough. They dealt with the 
miseries caused among the agricultural poor by 
the dearth of 1817. They were not printed, but 
circulated from mouth to mouth, and occasionally 
taken down in writing. They made a great im- 
pression upon the surrounding neighbourhood. 
This comparatively narrow fame decided the boy 
to follow the calling of a poet, and he devoted his 
whole leisure time to the composition of verses, 
whose ground-thought was invariably a reflection 
of his own wretched outward condition and his 
inward aspiration. Probably he found his models 
in the German hymn-writers—especially in those 
of the “Cross and Consolation” epoch of the 
Thirty Years’ War, such as John Heermann; for 
nearly all the poems of his troubled boyhood deal 
with the miseries of mortal life, sin, death, and 
eternity. He belonged at this time to the Mora- 
vian brotherhood. ‘“ The splendours of nature,” he 
said, “I could not describe; for the beautiful 
spring always called me afresh to drudge at the 
plough.” He complains pathetically that the sun, 
the morning wind, the dews, and the flowery 
grass speak a different language to the labourer 
and the poet. A happy acquaintance with 
Pfarrer Tobler in 1823 put him in the way of 
acquiring some literary culture, and he was en- 
couraged to study for the profession of a school- 





master. From Hebel’s Allemannische Gedichte 
he caught a fresh inspiration, and determined to 
confine himself to the poetry of the people in the 
people’s own language. From 1827 to 1841 he 
worked as teacher of the Blind School, in Ziirich, 
and later in Appenzell. Since 1841 he settled as 
a hermit in the Jakob’s Cell at Matt, and lived in 
the midst of skulls and other anchorite insignia ; 
but he drew around him a circle of young ad- 
mirers, with whom he held constant discourse on 
matters of the popular weal. His later poems 
were remarkable for their exaggerated and almost 
frightful objectivity, taking such purely realis- 
tic subjects as the family and social disturb- 
ances created by the introduction of the me- 
chanical weaving and spinning-machines, He 
idealised nothing; but photographed the local 
life and the talk of the people in their exact and 
naked truth, or at least as he saw them and had 
experienced them. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


In Petermann’s Mittheilungen for this month 
Dr. Paul Giissfeldt begins a description of the 
journey which he made in 1876 with Dr. Schwein- 
furth from Beni Suéf on the Nile across the 
Arabian desert to the convents of St. Antonius 
and St. Paul, and promises the results of his 
astronomical, magnetic, and barometric observa- 
tions. Dr. Carl EK, Jung also begins a valuable 
systematic account of the geography of South 
Australia. Dr. G. Radde, the well-known Asiatic 
traveller, contributes an extract from his great 
unfinished work on High-Armenia, describing the 
tablelands of the Upper Euphrates, a region which 
is at present a centre of interest. The cultivated 
plain of Erzerum, especially, has been distin- 
guished from the most ancient times by the 
character and mode of life of its inhabitants, who 
present a strong contrast to the thinly-scattered 
nomad tribes of the surrounding pastoral country. 
It is also the centre of exchange in the overland 
traffic between Europe and Asia, but, with the 
capital city in its south-eastern corner, has its 
great importance in modern times in a strategic 
point of view. 

“In place of the old walled citadel, an extensive 
modern system of fortification, with bastions and 
ditches, has been drawn round the city, which, if it 
does not fall into decay like so many other places, 
through the carelessness of the Turks, may even here in 
the farthest corner of the Ottoman Empire play an 
important part in the decision of the Eastern ques- 
tion.* Since it has been shown in Eastern wars that 
Kars, notwithstanding its exceedingly strong natural 
pesition, may be taken, though at great sacrifice, 
extraordinary diligence and labour have been ex- 
pended by the Turks in raising Erzerum to the 
rank of a first-class fortress, so that now its 
fortifications, protected it is said by 200 guns, may 
be looked upon as a worthy counterbalance to 
those of Alexandropol. Considering also that the 
European-Indian trade, which is always seeking 
shorter routes, will certainly in the future take the 
most direct diagonal line across the continents, 
Erzerum may again rise to the mercantile importance 
which it had in ancient times, for its geographical 
position marks it distinctly as the inevitable half- 
way station between the Black Sea and the Persian 
Gulf.” 


A VALUABLE description of the outskirts of the 
little-known kingdom of Atyeh, commonly but 
erroneously named Atchin, in the north-west of 
Sumatra, towards which attention has been fre- 
quently drawn in recent years by the Dutch expe- 
ditions against it, appears in the second part of 
the second volume of the Journal of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Amsterdam, from the pen of 
Herr J. OC. R. Westpalm. Atyeh lies between 
95° 13’ and 98° 17’ E. long. of Gr, and 
between 2° 48’ and 5° 40’ N. lat.; but as the 
accompanying map indicates, the greater part of 
the interior country is still utterly unknown. 





* Written in the beginning of 1876. 
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We have here, however, an enumeration of its 
chief coastal mountain ranges and voleanos—some 
of these almost unknown hitherto—its rivers and 
capes. The greater part of the population of Atyeh 
is gathered round the river mouths, while the 
still unvisited interior seems to be very thinly 
inhabited on account of its mountainous character. 
The people of the interior, who are under an 
independent chief, are called Gayo or Oelve Gayo. 
Great-Atyeh proper is a collection of Kampongs 
on the banks of the Atyeh river near the north- 
western point of Sumatra. Its population is formed 
of Atyehnese, divided into tribes or “ Sagis,” 
which bear the name of the district or “ Moekim” 
from which they originally come; of Malay 
colonists, many of whom have become so amal- 
gamated with the island population as to have 
almost lost their distinctive characteristics ; and 
of Pedirese, from the formerly powerful State of 
Pedir on the north-east coast. Nominally the 
Atyehnese are Mohammedans. 


WE have received from Dr. Hayden the fourth 
edition of the Lists of Elevations principally in 
that portion of the United States which lies west 
of the Mississippi river, collated by Mr. Henry 
Gannet. The first edition of this work, prepared 
by Prof. Cyrus Thomas, was a 12mo pamphlet of 
thirty-one pages, which appeared in 1872 as an 
“unclassified publication” of the Survey. The 
present book extends to 164 pages, and embodies 
the results of Mr. Gannet’s continued labours up 
to 1877. It contains among other matter profiles 
of nearly all the railroads in the part of the 
United States above mentioned. The heights of 
several thousands of points on these have been de- 
termined with an approach to accuracy, and this 
edition contains the heights of many thousands of 

oints approximately known by means of the 

arometer, From the hypsometric map con- 
structed by Mr. Gannet from these data the mean 
heights of the States and territories have been 
determined with an approach at least to truth. 
To express still more clearly the facts brought out 
by the map, it is the intention of the Survey to 
make shortly a relief model of the United 
States. 


Dr. SetaAn MERRILL’s two Reports in the 
Fourth Statement of the American Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society refer to the territories east of 
the Jordan, the Jordan Valley, and the situation 
of the Cities of the Plain. He found eight 
Greek inscriptions at Bozra, which Waddington 
and his predecessors had left unnoticed, and re- 
marks that if all the inscriptions which exist to 
the east of the Jordan were collected, a volume of 
history might be written which would startle the 
world. He is convinced that Dr. Thomson and 
he have found the site of Gergesa in Kersa or 
Gersa (though there is no precipice there), and 
himself identifies Jabesh Gilead with Miryamin 
between Pella and Jerash. He also expresses 
some new views on the line of march of Chedor- 
laomer. The “little city” of Gen. xix., 20, he 
identifies with Tell Ektanu, which has, indeed, no 
meaning in Arabic, but can be explained from the 
Hebrew as the “ little hill.” Moab and the Gilead 
hills he reserves for another Report. 


WE hear that Mr. A. A. Anderson, who for 
several years past has been engaged in scientific 
explorations in the central portion of Southern 
Africa, between the Zambesi and Orange Rivers, 
has just left Cape Town on another expedition into 
the interior, proceeding by way of Griqualand 
West. His object on the present occasion is two- 
fold—viz., to examine the gold-producing qualities 
of the country, with the view of identifying it with 
Ophir, and also to investigate the extent of the 
cotton-fields which he reports as existing in that 
quarter. We understand that Mr. Anderson has 
exhibited in Cape Town specimens of the cotton- 
fibre, and of the cloth manufactured by the natives, 
the latter of which is stated to be of very strong 
texture. If this portion of his enterprise prove 





successful, the results will probably be of great | 
commercial importance. 


Tue United States’ Naval Observatory has at 
length issued (Washington: Government Printing 
Office), in a handsome quarto volume profusely 
illustrated, the Narrative of the North Polar Ex- 
pedition of the U. S. ship “ Polaris.” The work 
has been edited, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Navy, by the late Rear-Admiral 
C, H. Davis, U.S.N. 


Anxious not to be behindhand in the great 
work of civilising Africa, the Baptist Missionary 
Society, we hear, have it in contemplation to es- 
tablish a station at some point near the Falls of 
the Congo, a region which we believe has not been 
visited by Europeans for over fifty years. A 
small pioneer party will probably be despatched 
in the first instance to reconnoitre, and to as- 
certain the disposition of the natives towards 
foreigners. 


Ir is said that a Portuguese company is about 
to commence opium cultivation in Mozambique, 
and that a considerable grant of land, which is 
believed to be suitable for this purpose, has been 
obtained from the Government at Lisbon. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tur July Contemporary opens with Mr. Glad- 
stone's justification, alter examination, of his 
recent strictures on the wholesale destruction of 
the Serebus and Sakarran piratical tribes in 1851 
by Captain Farquhar’s boats and the aid of the 
Nemesis as “a case of large, easy, and unsparing 
slaughter without resistance, or after resistance 
had ceased.” He takes exception (1) to the in- 
humanity and (2) to the illegality of the proceed- 
ings, and cites in proof the sheer destruction dealt 
out by crushing power on the crews of the 
wretched prahus, though they consisted only in 
part of pirates and kidnappers, and, in larger 
proportion, of slaves, men, women, and children. 
As it would appear, head-money was obtained, 
not according to the statute 6 George IV. c. 49, 
by which numbers had to be proved in a defined 
port or place previously to its payment, but, 
illegally, after wholesale and _ indiscriminate 
slaughter out at sea. It would seem, too, from a 
letter of Mr. Motley, of Leeds, that these piratical 
tribes a year or two after the massacre succoured, 
within fifty miles of the scene of massacre, the 
crew of the wrecked vessel the Amelia of Singa- 
pore, in a spirit of noble revenge. Another good 
paper in this number is Julia Wedgwood’s 
“Virgil as a Link between the Ancient and 
Modern World,” a review of Mr. Sellar’s volume 
on Virgil, in which she credits the Professor 
with his work in general, and dilates, for her own 
part, upon Virgil’s special place “as the herald of 
the modern world ;” as the originator of the modern 
love of the country in literature, of which we are 
reminded in George Sand and George Eliot; the 
introducer of the sentiment to which all modern 
sentiment owes its interest, the romantic senti- 
ment of love; and withal as a quasi-prophet of 
Christianity, and especially of the Christian grace 
of resignation. Miss Wedgwood has worked out 
her subject with skill and refinement. Lady 
Verney has an interesting paper on “ Pictures in 
Holland, On and Off Canvas,” but why will she 
write of wreaths of Westerta, when it is quite 
certain the climber should be spelt.‘* Wistaria” ? 
Prof. Dowden hasan article on “The Transcendental 
Movement and Literature,” in which he regards 
transcendentalism as the alternative way of escape 





from the eighteenth-century way of thinking to 
ecclesiasticism, and illustrates his position by 
various philosophers, preachers, and poets of 
modern time. “Pascal and Montaigne” is a 
posthumous sample of Professor Grote’s analysis 
of character and clearness in catching points of 





comparison, 


In the Fortnightly Review, among political 
articles many and able, that by Emile de Lave- 
leye on “ British Interests in the Present Crisis” 
exacts perusal. He. pays Great Britain the com- 
pliment of believing that, could she annex all 
Europe, she of European nations is the ablest 
and fittest for the task; but at the same time re- 
jects for her the upholding of Turkey as a hope- 
less task, and advises with regard to it the con-, 
stitution of independent Christian federated States, 
England, in his view, has no need to go to war 
with Russia, and must either occupy Turkey her- 
self, as indicated, or not interfere with Russia’s 
road, relying upon Russia’s conquest as a source 
of weakness to her and of interference on the part 
of Austria and Germany. Russia would be too 
much crippled for half a century to think of 
India, and England should strengthen herself by 
occupying Egypt and Cyprus, as a Gibraltar for the 
shores of Syria and the entrance of the Suez 
Canal. Egypt in English hands would recover her 
splendour. The writer has a vision in conclusion 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, mistress of Africa, 
America, Australia, fulfilling her high destinies, 
and eventually acquiescing in India’s self-emancipa- 
tion. An article on the changes about to be 
carried out in the Indian Civil Service appoint- 
ments, by the Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, depre- 
cates lowering from twenty-one years of age to nine- 
teen the maximum age of competition, and insist- 
ing, as the new scheme will do, on University 
attendance during the two years of probation. Mr. 
Lyon Playfair seems by his objections to see in 
these alterations a beginning, however distant, of 
the end, and deplores the airy jauntiness with 
which the great interests of our Indian Empire are 
treated in Parliament. Mr. H. H. Statham’s 
paper, “At the Royal Academy,” has several 
suggestive contrasted aspects of its prominent 
pictures and sculpture, and 4 propos of Mr. Storey’s 
picture of the Old Pump-Room at Bath urges 
English artists to read their Jane Austen more, 
with a view to the gallery of figures from litera- 
ture that might people their pictures. Mr. 
Osborne Morgan handles Virgil’s Pharmaceutria 
in hexameters with spirit and skill, but lacks 
to our mind the Virgilian attribute of smoothness. 
Professor Clitford deals with the “ Ethics of Reli- 
gion,” and Mr. J. H. Bridges with “ Evolution and 
Positivism.” 

In the Nineteenth Century, readers who desire 
it may learn the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol's 
individual view of “ The Ridsdale Judgment, and 
its Results”; but we suspect that general interest 
will centre more largely in Mr. T. Brassey’s 
“Voyage Round the World in the Sunbeam,” a 
paper full of instruction simply and modestly 
imparted, and of capital hints as to the bettering 
of the seaman’s condition and the cireumnavigator'’s 
convenience. We find from it, too, en passant, 
that, as compared with other nations, British 
vessels pass through the Suez Canal in the pro- 
portion of more than ten to one, and that the Indian 
troopships “are not only the largest, but by the 
consent of the pilots of all nationalities the most 
skilfully handled vessels which pass through the 
Canal.” To the heading of this article is appended 
the intimation “Part I.,”’ and we find similar 
notices appended to three or four other articles. 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s “Turkey” and Mr. 
Froude’s “ Life and Times of Thomas Becket” are 
in the “2nd part” stage; Cardinal Manning’s 
“ True Story” is concluded. Mr. Gladstone is in 
the “ Rejoinder” stage on Authority in Matters 
of Opinion, The Cardinal Archbishop accepts 
in full the Pope’s “ Definition of Infallibility,” 
and holds that Pius the Ninth could not 
have betrayed the truth, as it seems Honorius did, 
by silence. Mr. Froude sketches graphically the 
antagonistic phase of Becket’s attitude to his 
sovereign, beginning with his throwing-up the 
chancellorship, which he had accepted with the 
archbishopric, and savouring of treasonable ce- 
signs in his usurpation of homage, for Charch 
lands held on military tenure, hitherto done to 
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the crown. In this part the crisia arising out of 
the case of a criminal cleric, Philip de Broi, is 
sketched with much spirit, and the result in 
the decision come to at the famous “Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon.” To this is added a stirring 

icture of Becket’s appearance before the king at 
the Castle of Northampton, the tumultuous scene 
there, and his hasty and perilous exit and flight to 


. France. Other good articles in this number are 


Mr. Grant Duff's “Five Nights’ Debate,” which, 
as to the Eastern Question, is much in accord 
with M. de Laveleye in the Fortnightly; Sir 
Julius Vogel’s “‘ Greater or Lesser Britain,” which 
is devoted to the difficult question what to do 
with our colonies; and Mr. Stansfeld’s “ Medical 
Women,” which records with well-weighed sym- 
pathy the evidence of a tough, persistent, and 
continuous struggle, in which Dr. Sophia Jex- 
Blake has taken the foremost part. 








THE CAXTON CELEBRATION. 
II. 


Scarcety had two years elapsed from the 
probable date of Caxton’s return to England, 
when Theodore Rood, a native of Cologne, com- 
menced printing in the ancient city of Oxford. 
His earliest book, the Expositio Sancti Ieronimt 
in Simbolum Apostolorum, bears the date of 1468, 
but the use of signatures, which was first intro- 
duced at Cologne in 1472, proves this to be a 
typographical error for 1478. Two copies of this 
rare book are here exhibited, together with twelve 
other works printed either by Rood alone or by 
Rood and Thomas Hunte. Most noticeable 
among these specimens of the early Oxford 
press is a unique fragment of Cicero’s Oratio 

o T. Annio Milone discovered in the library 


wh 
at Bramshill Park, and presented to the Bod- 


leian Library by the Reverend Sir William H. 
Cope. These four leaves are all that remain to us 
of a book which must henceforth be deemed the 
first Latin classic printed in England. 

Next in order of time follow four out of the 
eight known works printed by the nameless School- 
master of St. Albans, whose press flourished from 
1480 to 1486. The earliest of these is the Rethorica 
Nova of Laurentius Gulielmus de Saona, and the 
latest the celebrated Bokys of Haukyng and 
Huntyng, and also of Cootarmurts, written by Dame 
Juliana Bernes or Berners, prioress of Sopwell 
Nunnery, near St. Albans, 

John Lettou and William de Machlinia com- 
plete the group of Caxton’s contemporaries whose 
works constitute the fourth section of Class A. 
Twenty works are known which issued from 
their separate or conjoint presses between the 
years 1480 and 1485. The excessively rare Ques- 
tiones super duodecim libros Methaphisice of Anto- 
nio Andres, printed by Lettou in 1480, and lent 
from the library of Sion College, is remarkable as 
being the first feed printed in the City of London, 
and the Speculum Xpristiant of John Watton, 
printed by Machlinia about 1480, is of much 
interest on account of the pieces of English 
sacred poetry which it contains, 

The next section consists of a series of works 
designed to illustrate the progress of printing in 
England after Caxton’s death, among which will 
here be noticed those English books which are 
scattered through other classes. Wynken de 
Worde, a native of Lorraine, and one of Caxton’s 
assistants, succeeded to the Westminster press on 
the death of his master in 1491, and continued 
the use of Caxton’s well-known device, adding to 
it subsequently his own mark and name. About the 
vag 1500 he removed into the City, and established 

is press in Fleet Street, at the sign of “The 
Golden Sun,” where he resided until his death in 
1534, The earliest dated book which bears his 
name, the Speculum Vitae Christi of St. Bona- 
venture, printed in 1494, is here exhibited, to- 
gether with many others from his press. Chief 
among these for beauty of execution is Lord 
Spencer's splendid copy of John Trevisa’s transla- 





tion of the treatise De Proprietatibus Rerum of Bar- 
tholomaeus de Glanvilla, printed about 1495, 
which is still further remarkable as being the first 
book printed upon paper of English manufacture. 
Some quaint lines in the metrical “‘proheme” of this 
book record the name of John Tate as the first 
English paper-maker, who erected a mill at Hert- 
ford during the reign of King Henry VII. 


“ And also of your charyte call to remembraunce 
The soule of William Caxton first pryter of this boke 
In laten tonge at Coleyn hyself to auaiice 
That euery wel disposyd man may theron loke 
And Iohn Tate the yonger Ioye mote he broke 
Whiche late hathe in Englond doo make this paper 

thynne 
That now in our englyssh this boke is printed Inne.” 


Among other fine examples of Wynken de 
Worde’s press here gathered together are John 
Trevisa’s translation of the Polychronicon, the 
earliest English book in which are contained 
musical characters apparently printed from type, 
and William Caxton’s translation of the Vitas 
Patrum, both printed in 1495, the only perfect 
copy known of the Boke of Good Manners, 
1507, the Orcharde of Sion, 1519, in which the 
lines of type are disposed in the form of a cross, 
the unique Comunycacyon bytwene God and Man, 
and the curious In die Innocencitum Sermo pro 
Episcopo Puerorum, a sermon in English written 
for the Boy Bishop to deliver in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral on Innocents’ Day. The two last-named 
tracts are from the library of the Rev. J. Fuller 
Russell, Sir Anthony Fitzherbert’s Grand 
Abridgement of the Common-Law, here ascribed to 
Wynkende Worde, is far more likely to have been 
the work of John Rastell, or of some French printer. 

Contemporaneous with Wynken de Worde was 
a former fellow-workman, Richard Pynson, who 
set up his press outside Temple Bar, and likewise 
used Caxton’s device. His first dated book, the 
Dyalogque ¢ Dives and Pauper, issued in 1493, is 
contributed by Lord Spencer, who also sends the 
Promptorius Puerorum, the earliest English and 
Latin dictionary, printed in 1499, and one of the 
four copies known to exist on vellum of the 
first edition of Henry VIII.’s famous Assertio 
septem Sacramentorum adversus Martin Lutherum, 
published in 1521. The Oratio Richardi Pacet in 
pace nuperime composita et foedere percusso inter 
tnuictissimum Angliae regem et Francorum regem 
christianissimum, issued by Pynson in 1518, is the 
first book printed in Roman characters in England. 

John Day, the great printer of the reign of 
Elizabeth, is well represented by the rare first 
edition of Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, printed in 
1563, and by Archbishop Parker's edition of 
Asser’s Aelfredi Regis Res gestae, printed in 1574, 
which contains the earliest Anglo-Saxon cha- 
racters ever cut. 

Early provincial typography commences with 
the extremely rare Boke of Comfort of Boethius, 
printed in the Benedictine Abbey of Tavistock 
in the year 1525, from the Britwell Library, 
and is continued down to the present time by 
books from the press of John Oswen, who printed 
from 1548 to 1553, first at Ipswich and afterwards 
at Worcester, by examples of the Dutch press 
established at Norwich in 1568 by Anthonius de 
Solesmes, and by a series of later works selected 
from the shelves of the Bodleian Library. 

The sixth and last section of Class A. contains 
a‘most interesting collection of books illustra- 
tive of Scottish typography, contributed by the 
Faculty of Advocates, the University of Edin- 
burgh, the Honourable Society of Writers to 
Her Majesty’s Signet, and the veteran biblio- 
grapher Mr. David Laing. Chief in interest here 
is the Breviartum Aberdonense, printed at Edin- 
burgh by Walter Chepman in 1510, of which only 
four copies exist, but all these are defective, and 
would together fail to make a perfect copy. It 
was mainly to facilitate the production of this 
new Breviary, which was intended to supersede 
that of Salisbury use, that James IV. granted in 
1507 to Walter Chepman, a merchant of Edin- 


burgh, and Andrew Myllar, a bookseller of that 

city, a patent authorising them “to furnis 

and bring hame ane prent.” Andrew Myllar 

imported many books from abroad for the 

use of the king, who was an ardent lover 
of literature, and in 1506 he had printed at 

Rouen by Laurence Hostingue an LE xpositio 

Sequentiarum, which exists only in the library 
of the British Museum. This book has on the 

last page a device allusive to Myllar’s name, 
representing a windmill with a miller ascending 
the outside ladder, and carrying a sack of grain 
upon his back, Similar punning devices were 
often adopted as trade-marks by the early French 
printers, and from France the first Scotch printers 
doubtless obtained their workmen and materials. 
Chepman and Myllar set up their press in the 
Southgait, now the Cowgate, of Edinburgh, and 
early in 1508 issued some small poetical pieces 
from their press. Their earliest extant pro- 
duction, The Maying or Disport of Chaucer, 
better known as The Compleynt of the Black 
Knyght, is dated April 4, 1508. The unique 
copy of this work exhibited from the Advo- 
cates’ Library is contained in a volume of 
eleven pieces, all of which are unique, and 
nine of which are undoubted productions of the 
press of Chepman and Myllar. The titles of the 
eight other tracts by these printers are The 
Knightly Tale of Golagros and Gawane (April 8, 
1508), Lhe Porteous of Noblenes (April 20, 1508), 
The Tale of Syr Eglamoure of Artoys, William 
Dunbar’s Goldyn Targe. Ane Buke of Gud Coun- 
sale to the King, The Flyting of Dunbar and Ken- 
nedie, Robert Henryson’s 7raitie of Orpheus and 
Erudices, and Dunbar's Ballade of Lord Barnard 
Stewart. The two remaining pieces are Dunbar’s 
Tretis of the tua Marrit Women and the Wedo 
and A Gest of Robyn Hode, but these are in 
different type. Myllar appears to have died in 
1508, and although his partner Chepman survived 
until 1528, yet he printed no more after his 
royal patron had fallen on the fatal field 
of Flodden in 1513, Other books worthy of 
notice are the unique copy of The New Actis 
and Constitutionis of Parliament, 1540, printed 
on vellum by Thomas Davidson in 1542, and be- 
longing to the Faculty of Advocates, and a 
copy on vellum of Hector Boethius’ Hystory 
and Croniklis of Scotland, translated by John 
Bellendene, and printed by Davidson in 1536, 
lent by the University of Edinburgh, whence 
come also the first book printed in Gaelic, the 
Book of Common Order, commonly called Knox's 
Liturgy, translated by Bishop Carsewell in 1567, 
and the Palice of Honour, by Gawin Douglas, 
Bishop of Dunkeld, printed at Edinburgh by John 
Ros for Henry Charteris in 1579. Mr. Laing ex- 
hibits the original edition of the Confessioun of 
the Fayth and Doctrin belewed and professed by 
the Protestantes of the Realme of Scotland, printed 
at Edinburgh by Robert Lekpreuik in 1561, as 
well as the original edition of John Knox’s History 
of the Reformatioun of Religioun within the Realme 
of Scotland, printed at London by Vautrollier in 
1587, and seized while at press and suppressed by 
order of Archbishop Whitgift. Earl Spencer sends 
the first Scottish Bible, a reprint of the Genevan 
version, of which the Old Testament was printed 
by Alexander Arbuthnot in 1579, and the New 
Testament by Thomas Bassandyne in 1576. 


Robert Lekpreuik, the well-known printer of the 
“Black Acts” of 1566, of which both the first and 
second editions are exhibited, Henry Charteris, and 
other Scotch printers are likewise represented, but 
space does not allow of further detail. We there- 
fore conclude by drawing attention to Ged’s 
edition of Sallust, published at Edinburgh in 1739, 
which is believed to be the first book printed from 
stereotyped plates. The Faculty of Advocates 
exhibit one of the original stereotype plates of 
this work, together with the single-leaf prospectus, 
dated June 30, 1736, and headed “ Proposals For 
Printing by Subscription A correct Edition of 





C. Crispi Salustii Opera omnia que extant, ina neat 
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Pocket-Volume, from the most beautiful small 
Types done by Plates in the Manner lately invented 
by William Ged, Gold-smith, in Edinburgh.” 

Besides this splendid series of records of the 
history of printing in Great Britain, the exhibition 
contains a number of English books of great in- 
terest and rarity. No less than seven copies of 
the first edition of Coverdale’s English Bible, 
issued in 1535, are here exhibited, the most 
perfect being that from Sion College, which 
wants only the title-page to the third part of 
the Old Testament. The quarto and folio edi- 
tions of the same translation printed by James 
Nycolson at Southwark in 1536 are also to 
be seen, as well as Matthew's Bible of 1537, 
Taverner’s Bible of 1539, the first edition of 
Cranmer’s, or the Great Bible, “fynisshed in 
Apryll,” 1539, the Genevan or ‘ Breeches” Bible 
of 1560, the Bishops’ Bible of 1568, and the first 
and second issues of the Authorised Version of 
1611, designated by Mr. Henry Stevens the “ Great 
Hee Bible” and the ‘Great She Bible,” according to 
the rendering of Ruth iii., 15, the second issue or 
“Great She Bible” being the standard text of 
the present English version. Here are likewise 
the “Wicked Bible” of 1631, notorious for 
the omission of the negative in the seventh com- 
mandment, the “ Vinegar Bible” of 1717, anda 
large paper copy of Walton's Polyglot Bible 
printed in 1657. Tyndale’s Newe Testament in 
Englysshe, supposed to have been printed at 
Worms by Peter Schoeffer in 1526, his Pentateuch, 
—_ at Marlborow in the Land of Hesse by 

ans Luft in 1530, the second edition of the same 
book printed by the same printer in 1534, Tyn- 
dale’s New Testament printed at London by 
Thomas Berthelet in 1536, believed to be the first 
portion of the Holy Scriptures in English printed 
an England, and the Bay Psalm Book printed by 
Stephen Day at Cambridge in Massachusetts in 
1640, the first book printed in British North Ame- 
rica, are also here, together with other editions of 
the Holy Scriptures far too numerous to mention. 

Her Majesty the Queen has graciously lent 
from the Royal Library at Windsor Castle the 
copy of the second folio edition of Shakspere’s 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, which belonged 
to King Charles I., with the motto “Dum spiro 
spero” in the king’s own autograph. The first 
editions of Spenser’s Faérie Queene and Complaints, 
dated respectively 1590 and 1591, the first folio 
edition of Shakspere’s Comedies, Histortes,and Tra- 
gedies, 1623, the first edition of his Sonnets, 1609, 
a unique edition of his Venus and Adonis, 1599, be- 
longing to Sir Charles Isham, the first edition of 
the first part of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 1678, 
of which only two other copies are known, the first 
edition of the second part of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
1684, the first edition of Bunyan’s Holy War, 1682, 
and the first edition of the Poems of Robert 
Burns, printed at Kilmarnock in 1786, the four 
last lent by Mr. Elliot Stock, will have much 
more interest to many visitors than even the pro- 
ductions of Caxton’s press. 


OBERT EpMUND GRAVES. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A PREHISTORIC CITY IN TUSCANY. 
Villa Flora, Bello Sguardo, Florence : 
June 30, 1877. 

Although the great wall described in Mr. 
Wilson’s letter is not that of the veritable Vetu- 
lonia of the Etruscans, it is probably that of the 
Vetulonia of Alberti. 

It is not Etruscan work, as it is built without 
art, whereas all the known cities of Etruria possess 
walls which, whether isodomon or cyclopean, are 
built with a certain degree of regularity. This 
wall is simply constructed of boulders put to- 
gether ina rude manner. Alberti never saw the 
ruins, but copied his description from a MS. in the 
library of Volterra, so that it must be taken “ cum 
grano salis.”’ But in many points it corresponds 
with the ruins I visited: for instance, he states 
that the wall of the city was rude, put together 
without cement ; that it was in a wood, and that 
it embraced a great extent of country. He adds: 
“quel luogo da Tolomeo Vetulonia nominato. 
Esse deve scrivere questo luogo Itulonio, e cosi si 
vede esso corrotto Tolemeo.” With reference to 
this statement, I may mention that when ascend- 
ing the hill of Monte Pescale the young Marchese 
Corsi, pointing to a distant tower, said: “That is 
the tower mentioned in Dante, and the property 
of the family of my wife, who was a Tolomeo.” 
Again, on returning from Monte Leone, we passed 
the house of a Count Tolomeo at the foot of the 
mountain. Part of the valley belongs to that 
family, and probably Monte Leone was included 
in their former possessions. This is a remarkable 
coincidence. Thus these ruins are most probably 
those mistaken for Vetulonia by Alberti and his 
predecessor ; but their discovery does not in any 
way invalidate Mr. Dennis’ claim to have found 
the real Vetulonia at Magliano, several miles to 
the south. As to the people whose settlements 
were enclosed by the great wall, nothing can be 
ascertained without excavation. I hope to return 
to Monte Leone in the autumn, in order to ex- 
plore this interesting site more thoroughly. 

RicHARD PoPprLEWELL PULLAN. 








““MY TRUE-LOVE HATH MY HEART.” 
London: July 2, 1877. 
I should be obliged if you would allow me to 
correct a misstatement in regard to myself which 
appears in the Spectator of June 30. 





The writer, in a review of Mr. Grosart’s recen; 
reprint of Sir Philip Sidney’s poems, comparin; 
the versions of a song beginning 

‘‘ My true-love hath my heart,” 
given respectively by Mr. Grosart (from th: 
Arcadia} and in the Golden Treasury, assumes 
that the differences between these versions were 
introduced by me, when editing the latter book. 

My preface to that selection sets forth distinctl 
the rules adopted in framing the text; and 
should have deviated improperly from those 
rules, and acted unfairly to my readers, had I 
permitted myself the licence ascribed to me by 
the reviewer. 

The fact is that this little song presents the rare 
occurrence of two early versions: the one given 
in the Arcadia (published 1590); the other, in 
Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie (published 
1589; Sidney died 1586). The latter was re- 
printed by Mr. C. Ellis in his excellent Specimens 
(1801) ; and it is this which I followed in the 
Golden Treasury. 

Puttenham quotes the song as an example of 
“ Epinome, or Love-burden ;” and we may hence, 
I think, fairly infer, that he had “ Sidneian” au- 
thority for his text, which differs greatly in poetical 
effect from that of the Arcadia. 

I hope that the beauty of the little “ ditty made 
by the noble knight Sir Philip Sidney,” and the 
interest arising from its original appearance in two 
forms, may be my excuse for this somewhat 
lengthy personal explanation. 

F. T. PateRave. 








“ COTERELLUS.” 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg: June 22, 1877. 

I think the reviewer, not the editor of Ralph de 
Diceto isin error with regard to the word coterellus. 
The object of the glossary at the end of the second 
volume of that book is to explain the meaning of 
obscure words as they occur in the text, not to 
give derivations, or to chronicle other meanings 
which have no connexion with the way in which 
Master Ralph used them. The coterelli which the 
King of France sent to the Count of Nevers were 
certainly fighting men; we may be also pretty 
sure that they were armed peasants—but armed 
peasants formed almost the entire infantry of the 
Middle Ages. 

The primary meaning of coteredlus, or cotarellus, 
is, I believe, a servile tenant, from cota, cotagium, 
but this derivation is not quite certain, nor is the 
precise nature of the servile tenure or villainage 
accurately made out. As, however, the levies 
of the mediaeval barons were largely made up of 
this kind of folk, Coterellus, if it did not lose its 
old meaning (as I believe at length it did), got 
another and far more commonly received one— 
namely, that of plundering soldier or brigand. 
“ Praedones militares,” as Du Fresne calls them, 
were what Giraldus Cambrensis was thinking of 
—not cottage tenants—when he recommended 
that “‘Normanni, Coterelli et Bragmanni,” should 
not be used against the Welsh (Descrip. Kambriae, 
IL., viii., p. 220). It is also quite clear that the 
“‘ eoterelli Flandrenses conducti,” who are men- 
tioned in the same person’s Life of Geoffrey, Arch- 
bishop of York (book i., p. 391), were men engaged 
in warlike occupation. A French form of the 
word is given by Du Fresne, “ Costereaux, 
brigands, pillards ” (vol. vii., p. 109). ; 

Cowel in his Law Dictionary explains Coterelli 
thus: “This word is used in our records for 
cottagers, quia cotagia et curtilagia tenebant ; but 
they were anciently a certain kind of peasantry 
outlaws, a sort of straggling thieves and plun- 
derers, who seem at first to be cottagers and 
country fellows, like the moss-troopers of Scotland.” 

That Diceto was familiar with the word in its 
more modern sense we see; that he guessed even 
at its derivation is not so clear. I cannot under- 
stand how any amount of familiarity with Domes- 
day Book would have helped him; for, unless, 
indeed, I am under some strange delusion, Cote- 
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rellus is not to be found in that record from one 
end to the other. Sir Henry Ellis, its editor, 
js quite positive on this point. He says, “ Coterel- 
lus, however, does not occur in Domesday ” (Gen. 
Introduc., xxvii.), and he is confirmed by Robert 
Kelham, who devoted great part of a long life to 
the study of the Conqueror'’s survey, in whose 
Domesday Book Illustrated the word under dis- 
cussion finds no place, though several others which 
are, or are reputed to be, its sisters are duly 
catalogued and explained. 

To blame an editor for not explaining the origi- 
nal meaning of Coterellus when the secondary one 
alone is required for throwing light upon the text 
is as if someone were to censure a translator for 
rendering miles by soldier, because the root idea of 
the one is number and the other money. 

Epwarp PEAcocK. 





London: June 30, 1877. 

Mr. Peacock exaggerates the extent to which I 
ventured to dissent from the interpretation put 
upon this word by Prof. Stubbs. To say that it 
“seems questionable” is not equivalent to im- 
puting to him either “error” or “ blame.” When 
a word has two recognised meanings, one primary, 
the other secondary, it is usual, I believe, to de- 
cide which it ought to bear in a given passage 
by examining the context. In the first passage 
quoted from Giraldus Cambrensis, the connexion 
of “coterelli” with “ bragmanni”— which, so 
far as I am aware, is only used in an invidious 
sense—makes it clear that the secondary mean- 
ing is intended. The participle “conducti,” in 
the second quotation, similarly qualifies the 
meaning of the noun. In the passage wherein 
Diceto employs the term “ coterelli,” its meaning, 
in the absence of such particular and determining 
words, must be inferred from the most rational 
and probable construction of the general context. 
To my mind it is more probable that the troop 
which the King of France sent to the Count of 
Nevers’ aid should have been composed of his own 
servile tenants, than of “ mercenary soldiers,” or 
of “ brigands,” and I have little doubt, therefore, 
that the word was employed by the chronicler in 
its primary sense of “cottar,” or “ peasant.” 

If the word coterellus “is not to be found” in 
Domesday Book “from one end to the other,” 
such eminent antiquaries as Dugdale, Kennett, 
and Ducange, must have been under some “ strange 
delusion,” as Mr, Peacock might have discovered 
if he had read the authorities whom he cites a 
little more carefully. Sir H. Ellis quotes the 
passage in which Kennett differs from Spelman 
and Ducange in their identification of cotartus and 
coterellus, on the ground that “in the Domesday 
Register, and other ancient MSS., there does 
appear a distinction, not only in their name, but 
in their tenure and quality” (Gloss. to Paroch. 
Antig.). The editor of Cowel’s Law Dictionary 
(1727) quotes the same passage as his authority 
for the signification which it embodies; while 
Ducange actually cites Dugdale’s Monasticon 
(edition of 1673, vol. iii., p. 305) for an extract 
from Domesday wherein the word occurs: “ Et 
16 Coterelli et duo servi.” On reference to this 
entry in the record itself, which happens to be 
the return of the lands held by Diceto’s own 
Chapter of St. Paul’s in Fulham, I find that Dug- 
dale has extended the word from the abbreviated 
form “ cot’.,” which may also stand for cotarit. 
Leisure will not serve me to search through 
Domesday for a more conclusive instance, but 
(pace the shade of Sir H. Ellis) it will surprise 
me if Kennett prove at fault in expressly appeal- 
ing to its authority for the distinction which he 
draws between “Coterellus” and “Cotarius.” 
That the two words, however, were employed 
indifferently at a later date will appear from an 
entry in the Hundred Rolls of 7 Edw. I. (vol. ii., 
i‘ 709): “Cot’ell’.} It’ id’ Abbas h’t vij cot’ios,” 

c. 


_ Mr. Peacock’s surmise, if I understand him 
rightly, that the word coterellus had lost its old 





meaning of cottar-tenant by Diceto’s time is 
curiously wide of the truth. It is repeatedly 
used in the Hundred Rolls of 7 Edw. L.; is 
employed in connexion with “ villani” in a charter 
of Edmund Earl of Cornwall (1250-1300) set out 
in Dugdale’s Monasticon (1673 edition, vol. iii., 
p. 69); is adopted in a charter of Edw. III. to 
Thurgarton Priory (Jb. vol.ii., p. 94) ; and occurs 
in the “Extent of the Hospitallers’ Lands” in 
1338: “ de redditu cotellorum” (Camden Soc. 
Publications, 1857, p. 70). In all these instances its 
primary signification cannot possibly be mistaken. 
Henry G, HEWLert. 








‘“‘ CAESAR DOTH BEAR ME HARD.” 
London : July 2, 1877. 

In this phrase each word is used in a well-known 
sense, though one sense is somewhat archaic: bear 
meaning “suffer,” hard meaning “ with difficulty.” 
The seeming strangeness arises (I think) from the 
words generally applied to things being here ap- 
plied to a person, and the active being used for 
the passive. ‘“ Disappointments are hard to bear, 
are borne hard,” “ we bear affliction hard,” would 
cause no difficulty, though the loss of the old 
adverbial e (Aarde) is felt. But when we pass 
from “ her temper is hard to bear, is borne hard,” 
to “she is hard to bear, she is borne hard, we bear 
her hard,” difficulty is felt. The earliest use given 
by Richardson of the adverb hard in this sense is 
in Wiclif’s Luke xviii., 24:— 

“ And Jhesus seynge him maad sorye seyde, how 
hard [quam difficile, ras dvexddws | thei that han 
money schulen entre into the kyngdom of God.” 

The Gothic is agluba (difficultly, hardly), the 
Anglo-Saxon earfodlice, with the same meaning. 
Mr. Skeat can no doubt add to Mr. Hales’s and 
Richardson’s instances. F. J. FURNIVALL. 








SPELLING REFORM.—WEAK SYLLABLES. 


III. 
Kensington : June 20, 1877. 

It is a peculiarity in our language, shared, 
indeed, with several others, but by no means with 
all European languages (conspicuously not with 
French, y pons oy and Swedish, or classical 
Greek and Latin), to have one syllable in each 
word of several syllables distinguished from the 
rest by being uttered with more force (pressure of 
air), which is usually accompanied with what is 
considered to be more distinctness, especially in 
England. This I term the “strong” syllable. 
The rest are “weak.” I prefer these terms to 
“accented” and “ unaccented,” not only because 
the latter were words originally applied to a dis- 
tinction by musical ~~ only (now lost in Greece 
and Rome, but still preserved in Norway and 
Sweden), but because they can also be used for 
emphatic and unemphatic monosyllables. Em- 
hasis differs from what is usually called accent 
in being very variable, while the place of the 
strong syllable in words of more than one syllable 
is constant. Although I speak generally of strong 
and weak syllables, I find it necessary in elaborate 
discussions, not only to introduce the conception 
of mean strength, but a greater and less degree of 
each of the three grades. To-day it will be 
enough to speak of secondary strength, as in the 
second syllable of primrose, or the third of coffee- 
house, which generally marks the subordinated 
words in compounds. The weak syllable is also 
usually less weak when immediately preceding 
than when immediately following the strong 
syllable, and is apt to acquire still more 
force, answering to secondary strength, when 
separated from the strong syllable by one or 
more intervening very weak syllables, as in 
intercolumniation, where Italics point out the 
stronger syllables, and the last of these three is 
strongest. Certain monosyllables, which are 
usually very weak, follow nearly similar laws in 
combination with others. These, in Mr. David 





Nasmith’s order of frequency, are: and, the, I, you, 
he, she, it, we, they, have, will, shall, one, to, be, 
there, a, my, his, our, your, her, their, of, would, 
should, or, for, that, on, do, which, who, by, them, 
me, were, with, can, from, as, us, sir. As each of 
these would require a separate study, I shall con- 
tent myself with the mere enumeration. But 
they differ from the weak syllables of polysyllables 
in having a recognised strong pronunciation, 
which, excepting a, the, they often receive, and 
hence on the principle of writing only isolated 
pronunciations, would have all a recognised 
strong sound, This is not the case with the 
others, which cannot be pronounced isolatedly. 


Now, with relation to weak syllables, the 
English language is distinguished from many 
others, as Italian and Spanish, by almost always 
pronouncing them “obscurely,” or, as Mr. Spedding 
would say, “slovenly.” It is quite easy, when one 
thinks of it, to pronounce the weak syllables in 
English with any degree of distinctness, but when 
one thinks of what one is saying rather than of 
how one is saying it, the native tendencies of our 
—_ usually assert themselves. When I hear a 
clergyman preach of an ee‘vil ts‘ew (evil issue), 
he ceases to impress me at once—I feel that 
his matter may be as pedantic and artificial 
as his manner. When beginning my career of 
— printing in 1848, I wrote, according to 

r. Spedding (at any rate I tried to practise), the 
rule: ‘In cases of doubt, especially in the case 
of unaccented syllables, to exhibit that pronuncia- 
tion which the letters employed in the old spelling 
might be supposed to indicate, or the etymology 
of the word would appear to point out as that 
intended by the speaker.” ut I have since 
learned the history of our spelling and of the 
gradual alteration of our speech-sounds, and I 
know that what a person ignorant of this history 
would assume in many cases to be meant by the 
spelling is altogether founded in error. There 
never was a time, for example, in which the last 
two letters of the word motion represented the 
sound of the monosyllable on when strongly pro- 
nounced. Again, I have learned from painful 
experience that the etymology of our words is 
very little known. Thus motion is not proxi<- 
mately derived from the Latin, and has no busi- 
ness to have a Latin vowel in the last syllable. 
The older English pronunciation was mao‘si-oo'n 
(ao as Italian open 0), whence our present 
moashen (the en to be explained presently) is a 
direct and proper descendant, and perhaps some 
day it will become mou'shn, for the vulgarities of 
to-day are, as I have proved by documentary 
evidence, apt to become the refinements of to- 
morrow. But there was another and more obvious 
reason which made my rule ridiculous asa rule for 
a new orthography. It went so far as to imply a 
familiarity with the old! I was actually silly 
enough to lay down a rule for —— spelling 
which could not possibly be followed by those 
who knew no other. My rule, therefore, annihi- 
lated itself. It allowed the utmost pedantry, the 
greatest possible amount of ignorance intruded 
under the garb of knowledge, the most fantastical 
etymological assertions, founded generally on 
little Latin, less Greek, and no English, and the 
utmost falsification of the actual usages of our 
language. Yet it wasa long while before I saw 
my way out of it. Before explaining the road I 
have taken I would advert to my present proposi- 
tion (quoted with approval by Mr. Spedding), that 
in teaching from a phonetically-printed book the 
master should “insist upon the pupil pronouncing 
as the printed word indicates.” The reason of this 
rule is entirely different. The meaning of Glossic 
spelling is fixed by rules, subject to no guessing, 
and unless the master insisted on those rules 
being obeyed the necessary association of sign 
and sound could not be secured. If the book had 
moa'shon and the pupil said moa‘shen I should at 
once call him to order, not because moa'shon was 
right and moa'shen wrong in usage, but be~ 
cause, if I did not, I should be allowing the 
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pupil to let my letters tell lies. The pupil might 
not know the word moa‘shon, and it might have to 
be explained to him; just as the poor Norfolk 
labourer, when learning to read, had no idea of a 
kaaw (cow, German au), but was enlightened by 
hearing that it was a kaew (broad French é fol- 
lowed by English 00); the words differed to him 
as much as the English and French nation to us. 
The question refers to what the author and printer 
ought to have put in the book, and, in the present 
state of confusion of thought on the subject, this 
is no easy matter to determine. 


Now, first, I have no difficulty whatever in 
pronouncing in the style advocated by Mr. Sped- 
ding. But I think he would be surprised if he 
heard it. I am not talking of “actions of the 
tongue,” of which Mr. Spedding says he never 
neglects them “ without a sense of something very 
like shame,” “although my [his] vocal organs may 
not be clever enough to make the difference percep- 
tible to another man’s ear.” In speaking, at least, 
we must admit that “dé non apparentibus et dé 
non existentibus eadem est ratio.” I am talking of 
what I actually hear, and actually say in public 
speaking without the slightest disapproval. And 
then I set myself the problem of finding out what 
that %s, and representing it on paper. I do not 
call my deliberate utterance when reading a moral 
discourse or a lecture on any subject “ slovenly.” 
It is quite the contrary. It is, perhaps, too much 
the result of very careful study. But that study is 
founded upon a very different principle from that 
which I foolishly laid down twenty-nine years ago. 
I wish to speak like an educated inhabitant of the 
metropolis of England, who has learned to speak 
by association with educated men, not as one 
who has had to pick up his knowledge from the 
letters because he was unfamiliar with the sounds. 

Now, the very peculiar and marked characteris- 
tic of English speech, pervading the most solemn 
discourse, and even most conspicuous when the 
strong syllables are pronounced most strongly, is 
that the weak syllables are “ obscure,” a word 
which requires explanation. The utterance of 
“voice,” as distinguished from “whisper” and 
mere “ flatus,” is of two very different types. In 
one, the voice passes through a more or less con- 
stantly obstructed, or even alternately but rapidly 
more and less obstructed, but otherwise constant 
resonance chamber, formed by the cavities above 
the glottis (larynx, pharynx, nasal and oral pas- 
sages), as for the vowel aa, the hum n, the vocal 
1, the trill 2’, the buzz z, or the sonant 6. In the 
other, the voice passes through a chamber which 
is perpetually changing its form from one known 
fixed position to another, as in the “glides,” a 

term, I believe, first explained and used by myself 
in my little tract called English Phonetics, pub- 
lished in 1854. The effect of a glide is comparable 
to the changes heard in sliding the finger from one 
fixed position to another while continuing to 
excite the string with the bow, or to the yawn 
from ee to oo mentioned by Mr. Spedding. This 
glide is always “obscure,” in the sense that no 
vowel is heard for a sufficient time for us even to 
recognise whether its characteristic resonance 
cavity is struck by the way, but the glide from a 
mute (p, ¢, k) to a vowel, and conversely, is really 
all by which the effect of the mute is made known, 
and when the glide is from a mute on to a weak 
hum (m,m) or vocal (2) there is often no clear 
vowel or acknowledgable vowel at all—there is 
seldom more than mere glide. This last embraces 
a large nunber of cases, Let us first take in- 
stances in which orthoépists reckon that there is 
no vowel at all. “Open, oaten, oaken, leaden, 
apple, little, fickle,” are not allowed to have any 
vowel in their last syllables by Walker, Smart, 
and Worcester. Of course they all had vowels at 
onetime. But what is the meaning now of writ- 
ing oa'pn, oa'tn, oakn, led'n, ap'l, litl, fikel? Tn 
the case of p, as oa'pn, ap'l, it will be found that 
after the mouth is shut for p, and before it, or the 
nose, or both, is opened for n, J, the tongue has 
been put in its place for n,7,so that no gliding 





sound is possible, and the pure , 7, hum and 
murmur escape, forming a syllable, the sound of 
which is “dull,” as compared with a vowel, but 
easily recognised, and hence really “ distinct.” 
With ¢, d, as oa‘tn, led’n, litl, the tongue having 
assumed its position for ¢, d, it or its tip remains 
unmoved for the following n, J, and hence also no 
glide is possible. In the case of k, the action is 
not so complete; and I think that although oa‘kn, 
Jik'l, are quite possible, yet in the last word and 
its congeners, with a short vowel preceding the k, 
and especially with a short vowel before g, a 
glide is usually heard. The tongue hasto make a 
great change from the position for & or g, to that 
for n or J, and it is difficult to avoid a glide 
being heard during the transition, so that in 
such words as “uncle, angle, juggle,” and espe- 
cially trisyllables as “ miracle,” we have more 
than the simple 7. In my Glossic, in face of 
the opinion of so many orthoépists, I do not 
generally insert it, but it is this glide vowel sound 
in which the tongue does not assume the position 
of any determinate vowel, nor remains steady in 
any one position, which is very peculiar to our 
language and German, and which, as in German, 
I write with el, em, en, using these combinations 
together with the absence of accent, to mark this 
rather complicated effect. Hence jik'el, hagel, 
ungkel, jug'el, mir'ukel (leaving the wu for subse- 
quent remarks), really approach nearer to the 
actual sound than the other. Now compare such 
words as idol idle, or principal principle, which 
are very often confused. What do we mean by 
saying that the first in each pair has a vowel, and 
the second not? Certainly not that the last 
syllables sound like the first in dolly, pallid, for 
that sound would raise a smile if heard. But in 
idle we do not remove the tip of the tongue 
from the palate at all in passing from d to J, and 
in idol we do remove it for an extremely short 
time, so that in the latter case a slight glide 
sound is produced, and we have the distinction 
et'dl, et‘del in my notation. 

This changing glide I mark, because I observe, 
in almost (not quite) all words ending in -and, 
-end, -ond, -und, -ance, -ence, -some, -al, -el, -am, 
-an, -en, -on, -ant, -ent, -ancy, -ency, and in such 
words as rhythm, schism, and all the -isms, in 
which last orthoépists generally, misled by ortho- 
graphy, acknowledge no vowel. Mr. Spedding 
finds this peculiarly disagreeable. Yet he 
must be always hearing it, because it is a very 
marked characteristic of genuine English pro- 
nunciation. He finds et'del (already spoken of), 
mad'em, wiz'dem, new to him, and thinks that 
wuom'en for wuom'an “must surely be a mis- 
print.” It is not. Probably the peculiar mean- 
ing of Glossic weak final en was not always 
present to his mind. In watchman, policeman we 
are aware of the composition, and not unfrequently 
say woch'man, poalees‘man, but if we do so, the 
syllable man: should receive secondary strength to 
show the composition. But in wuom'en (not 
wuom'en', observe) the original composition of the 


. word is not present to any speaker’s mind, and the 


word has ceased to be a compound, even forming 
wim'in in the plural, though some say wim‘en* 
with secondary force, probably to avoid some 
presumed “ vulgarity.”"* I have heard mad:am 





* Stratmann, in his Dictionary of the Old English 
Lanquage compiled from Writings of the XII. XTIL, 
XIV., and XV. Centuries, which we now call Middle 
English (2nd ed., 1873), gives the following forms of 
this word. Wifman, wimman in Orrmin, wifmon 
wimmon in Layamon, wimman in the Story of Genesis 
and Exodus, Havelock, Shoreham, and Perceval, 
wimmon wummon in the Owl and Nightingale, 
wummon in the Ancren Riwle, wumman in Richard 
Coer de Lion, Weber's edition. The feeling of the 
etymology was. of course, lost when the spelling 
wummon prevailed.—The same day that I wrote the 
above note I attended a meeting, where, owing to its 
object and the social position of those who attended 
it, I had frequent opportunities of hearing the words 
“woman, women,” from highly-educated English, 


from shop-assistants, who may have thought 
mad‘em familiar, and I once heard mad‘am from 
butcher in Clare Market to a ragged customer, the 
incongruity striking me strongly. What Mr, 
Spedding says in place of wiz'dem I don’t know; 
I hope not wiz'dom; perhaps wiz'dum (with 
Walker) between which and wizdem the differ. 
ence is not great, being chiefly that the glide, 
which exists in both cases, is in the former pre- 
ceded by one of our least marked vowels. 

The principle of derivation which Mr. Spedding 
insists on is untenable. From final fei*nel comes 
truly fet-neli, but finality fernaliti did not come 
from jinal within the English language. It was 
imported ready made. And all this is clearly 
shown by the pronunciation. Similarly with 
ser"kemstens (which is the analogical pronunciation, 
though I am quite familiar with ser"kemstan’s, and 
even ser*kemstaa'ns) ser*kemstan‘shel, just as in 
subsstens substan'shel. I contend that by not at- 
tending to these changes I should falsify the real 
character of our language. Similarly, for e#*del 
etdol’utri, sim'bel (symbol or cymbal) simbol-tk,* 
oa'shen oa'sianik, peerriud pee'rriod'ik pee'rrioa- 
dis*iti, ai‘njel anjel’ik, sul:fer sulfewrrik, kaarrben 
kaarbon'tk, in which one word in each pair is not 
derived from the other within the English language, 
as the ordinary spelling falsely seems to indicate. 

In prizent prez‘entai'shen, proapoa'z prop‘oa- 
zish'en (prupoa'z pro‘puzishen are very common, 
the jatter at the universities especially), we have a 
similar case. The Latin e, French é and often 
mute e, in our weak syllables becomes short 7. 
Our orthoépists mark short ee, but they identify 
it with y in pity, and very careful observation for 
some years has led me to the conclusion that short 
¢ is much more natural to English organs in weak 
syllables. The weak short oa is almost pedantic ; 
I have not yet given it up, but I am becoming 
ashamed of it, and in the endings -logy, -sophy, 
&c., I have discarded it, as filol-ujt, filos'ufi, where 
the oa sounds very heavy and dragging, in such 
utterances as feilol‘oaji, feiloaloj'ikel, feilos‘oafi, 
feiloasofikel, as I not unfrequently hear them 
pronounced—certainly not foanoalojikeli or 
foanu-lojikeli. The substitution of weak short 
t, u, for weak short ee, oa, is of the nature usually 
called “ obscuration,” for the first sounds are de- 
cidedly not so “ bright” (so rich in upper partial 
tones, to speak acoustically) as the latter. This dif- 
ferenceis more particularly felt in another substitu- 
tion which is very offensive in imagination, though 
almost perfectly general in practice. I allude to 
the change of the sound written “a” when weak 
and open (that is, not followed by a consonant in 
the same syllable) from its original sound, short 
weak aa, to weak wu. Similar changes were still 
more extensively practised in what is now termed 
middle English. The old English had many 
finals, a, e, 0, u, which all sank in middle English 
into this sound, or one closely resembling it, 
written e as in German, and often in Dutch, where 
it is still generally so pronounced, though I have 
heard simple French acute é much to the annoy- 
ance of my own ears—for the first time in Fran- 





Scotch, Irish, and American speakers. Everyone 
without exception said wuwom-en according to the 
meaning of my Glossic symbols—that is, not very far 
from wuom'un, and in no respect resembling wuom-an. 
The plural was generally wim*in, occasionally wim’en’, 
and sometimes difficult to distinguish between the 
two, while once or twice I seemed to hear wim’en, but 
I was probably mistaken, for I was quite unprepared 
for the sound. 

* How then are we to know whether to say sim- 
bol-ik or simbalik? Simply that we learn the word 
as simbol-ik, and learn that it means related to simbelz 
in the sense of signs, and that we never learn the 
word simbalik at all. But if we are asked why we 
should say simbol‘ik when we say sim‘bel, the answer 
is rather lengthy, and involves the whole history of 
the mode of our “naturalising” words originally 
Greek. To me the answer is very interesting, but 
many would find it very dry, and for understanding 





the meaning of the words it is quite unnecessary. 
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gensbad, and since that from some teachers of 
German. In England this final 6 (as Mr. Skeat 
writes it) has been entirely lost, and its loss marks 
the transition to new English, though in numerous 
jnstances, as name (nama), same (same), it is still 
written, while in others son (sunu), sun (sunna), 
it is not now written, Now, I contend that 
sil'u-bl, em:fu-sis, et:dol'u-tri, lu-ment*, vu-kai'shen, 
notwithstanding the other words derived from the 
game source, where the position of strength is dif- 
ferent, as silabik, emfat'ik, ei*doalat:rikel, lam-en- 
tu-bl, tvak'euait, are as correct new English as the 
former were correct middle English, and that, as we 
disguise the middle English usage by our whimsical 
insertion and omission of the final “e” (which mo- 
dern pseudoépists and pseudographists begin in their 
ignorance of the history of our language to regard 
as a sign of lengthening, whereas in all the four 
instances above cited the vowel was short), so by 
our now persistently using the same vowel a in 
these different positions, we disguise the existing 
state of the historical derivation of our present 
English. I deny altogether that Mr. Spedding 
is right when he says that “the indistinct sounds 
... all result from attempts to articulate the 
true sound under conditions which make it dif- 
ficult.” It is not difficult to an Italian or a 
Spaniard to pronounce the “ distinct” sounds of 
their a, e, 0, uw in these cases, but it zs difficult, 
very difficult, so difficult that it requires long 
training to surmount the difficulty, for them to 
give our true so-called “indistinct” sound. Our 
sound is really as distinct and peculiar as the two 
sounds of the French ew or of the German 6, and 
yet quite different from all these four sounds. 
And the assertion that any other is the “true” 
as distinguished from the “ old” sound, begs the 
whole question. It has, indeed, taken me some 
time to overcome absurd old ocular prejudices, 
but on linguistic grounds I now consider that we 
are bound to represent English as spoken, and 
not English as conceived by those who in general 
(I would not include such men as Mr. Spedding) 
lmow only English as now spelled. Now, a 
very short time ago I heard the reader of a 
peper on the adaptability of English for the pur- 
poses of singing cdmplain that a cathedral pre- 
centor sang mez‘u-rubl sin‘erz. I think he was 
mistaken,and that the singer really said miz*u-ru-bl 
or -bel, with the gliding vowel already explained, 
or even -bu-/, with prolonged wu gliding loosely on 
to 7, which is far better for the singer than pure 
-bi, What would he have had him say? Surely 
not miz‘urab'l, or miz‘urar‘bl, or miz'uraa'bl, all 
utterly un-English ? Walker writes what is 
equivalent to miz‘u-ra-bl, but I do not find that 
he gives any special instruction for pronouncing 
this open ra, which we must therefore assume to 
mean rat without the ¢. I have no difficulty 
about uttering such a sound now, but I recollect 
the time when I thought it impossible, and I have 
known many educated people who could not ac- 
complish it. It is needless to say I have never 
heard it from natural speakers. Smart, who be- 
stowed great attention on our weak syllables, says 
that the vowel in this third syllable is one “verging 
to the natural vowel (u), and in colloquial utter- 
ance quite identifying with it,” and goes on to 
say of the final weak “a,” “it almost always drops 
into the natural vowel (except in a few cases 
specified in the note at 2), to restrain it from 
which would be a puerile nicety; for instance 
[I translate his symbols into Glossic ], in w-bow'nd, 
eidee'u, tru-deu's, deu'rru-bl” (Princaples, art. 24). 
Worcester marks the vowel as “ indistinct a,” 
which evades the difficulty. When I use u in 
such cases of open weak syllables, I use the vowel 
round which the various specific or individual 
usages group themselves. And this is all that 
can be done in popular spelling. I will not trouble 
your readers with scientifically precise distinctions, 
such as Mr. Melville Bell proposes, because they 
cannot be appreciated without much previous 
study and special knowledge. 


Conclusion: represent English as it is—not as 


a printer’s orthography (ours has no better title to 
consideration) misleads us to think it was meant 
to be. The sounds actually used by educated 
people are the “ proper sounds” of received pro- 
nunciation, not “the nearest approach to the” 
presumed “sound of the indistinct syllables which 
can be made (under the varying conditions of each 
case) without an effort and without a break,” which 
Mr. Spedding (using proper for presumed) = 
as “the best pronunciation of them.” Very 
slight differences of training make the “ can” 
(which I have therefore italicised) very variable 
indeed. As Klopstock laid it down: if you want 
to know how a man pronounces a word, don’t 
ask him, but lead him to introduce the word un- 
consciously in conversation, and then observe. 
Directly a man attempis to pronounce words 
isolatedly, he becomes confused, and forms theories, 
and belies himself. A lady having told me she 
always said Jek‘tyer, and never Jekcher, said 
lekcher over and over again to me in the course 
of the following conversation, without being 
conscious of it. And this leads me to say one 
word of warning respecting ladies’ pronunciation, 
when not warped by fashion and fancies of 
teachers. Acoustically the woman speaks an 
Octave higher than the man, and one consequence 
is that the vowel resonance cavities which in- 
fluence the upper parts of our compound 
tones more thoroughly transform the whole of 
her voice into vowel, whereas in man, a very 
large part of the voice is not made into distinc- 
tive vowel sound. The difference, when attention 
is once drawn to it, is very striking, and one con- 
sequence is the difficulty men feel in learning 
vowel sounds from women and conversely. 

Mr. Spedding dwells on the advantage of pre- 
serving the old letters in unaccented syllables, in 
order that “ the first-sight of a word in either style 
[of spelling, ordinary or phonetic] shall at once 
suggest the corresponding word with which you 
are familiar in the other.” This would be a sacri- 
fice of principle and of knowledge, for the sake of 
an imaginary gain. There is no difficulty in re- 
cognising words when the spelling suggests fami- 
liar sounds. To suggest sounds which are not 
familiar is, to my mind, not merely linguistic 
error, but a species of social treachery. Those 
numerous “ reformers” who simply retain the old 
vowel marks in weak syllables practically declare 
themselves unable to grapple with the problem 
they have undertaken. The wonderful diversity 
as well as similarity in Glossic and Nomic spel- 
ling, also, tends to impress upon those that com- 
pare them the forms of the words and the differ- 
ence between orderly and disorderly writing. 

The literary eminence of Mr. Spedding, the 
friendly spirit in which he wrote, and the import- 
ant, nay vital, character of his remarks, have 
induced me to explain my views at much greater 
length than I have any claim to ask space for. 
But I promise to say no more, at least this year. 
The immense amount of work which lies before 
me in completing my work on the pronunciation 
of English all over the country, for which I have 
been four years collecting materials, does not 
allow me to bestow any time on temporary side- 
issues. I have, therefore, only to beg that those 
who may object to the views advanced in either 
series of my letters upon Spelling Reform, will 
not attribute it to disrespect, or want of having 
fully considered the points beforehand, if I leave 
their remarks unnoticed. 

ALEXANDER J. ELLIs. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


TuurRspAy, July 12.—5 P.M. Zoological (Davis Lecture) : 
“ Birds of Prey,” by R. B. Sharpe. 

7 P.M. Historical: “History of Baron Stein,” by Dr. 
Heineman ; “ Recently published Documents relating 
to the Captivity and Trial of Mary Queen of Scots,” by 
the Rev. J. H. Chapman ; ‘‘ Memorials of the Abbey of 
Cupar and the Priory and Collegiate Church of Crail,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Rogers. 

Fripay, July 13.—8 P.M. Quekett. 














SCIENCE. 

The Kinematics of Machinery. By F. Reu- 
leaux. Translated by Alex. B. W. Kennedy, 
C.E. (London: Macmillan & Co., 1876.) 

Tue British public owe Prof. Kennedy a 
debt of gratitude for this translation of Prof. 
Reuleaux’ valuable work, which has already 
on the Continent effected a considerable 
change in the manner of treating the kine- 
matics of machinery. A similar change 
will undoubtedly follow in this country, and 
all the more quickly in consequence of the 
remarkable series of models exhibited by 
Prof. Reuleaux at South Kensington. The 
leading idea of the book may be described 
in Prof. Kennedy’s own words :— 
“Starting with the idea of motion.as change 
of position only, and limiting himself to cases 
where such changes are absolutely determinate 
at every instant—as always in the machine—he 
[Reuleaux] points out that they are conditioned 
simply by the geometric form of the moving bodies, 
Two bodies, such, for instance, as a screw and nut, 
having such forms that at any instant there is 
only one possible motion for each relatively to the 
other, form the simplest combination available for 
machinal purposes. Such bodies he calls a pair of 
elements.” 

The elements may, by pairing them, be com- 

bined so as to form a closed chain, and 

Reuleaux defines any link of this chain as 

the ‘‘ body which is formed by the junction 

of the elements of two different pairs ’’—a 
definition which is somewhat wanting in 
clearness and even in exactness, for Prof. 

Reuleaux’ link is certainly not a body but 

a mathematical abstraction. Prof. Reuleaux 

then shows that all machines kinematically 

considered form simple or compound kine- 
matic chains. 

It may, at first sight, appear as if this mode 
of describing a machine were only rather 
a roundabout way of saying that a machine 
consists of the pieces which it is made of. 
The pieces are the elements of which the 
links are the weightless, absolutely strong 
and rigid mathematical representatives ; the 
pair is the jointed pair of pieces. Prof. 
Reuleaux’ merit consists in having drawn 
attention forcibly to the fact that the relative 
motions of the parts of the machine depend 
simply on the form given to the joints or 
surfaces separating the pairs, and in abolish- 
ing all distinctions between different kinds 
of links connecting the jointed surfaces. 
This greatly simplifies our conception of a 
machine. We have no longer to draw any 
distinction kinematically between primary 
and secondary pieces, between fixed and 
moving parts, between connecting rods, 
cranks, and wheels. We no longer require 
the popular analysis into levers, wedges, 
screws, &c.; nor do we require Prof. Willis’s 
classes of combinations according to direc- 
tional relations and velocity ratios. Prof. 
Reuleaux leaves us nothing but links, all of 
which are of one kind, paired by joints 
which when so arranged as to produce con- 
strained motion are of very few classes. 
This conception of a machine is the simplest 
possible, and must ultimately come to be 
adopted in all treatises on the kinematics of 
machinery. 

So far I have been able to speak with 
unreserved admiration of the service rendered 
to kinematics by Prof. Reuleaux, but the 
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book in which his ideas are expressed is 
open to much serious criticism, and the 
system, excellent as it is, will perhaps not 
make much way among practical men until, 
instead of translating Prof. Reuleaux’ words, 
some disciple will translate his ideas into 
forms suited to the English mind. Most 
English engineers will (wrongly) smile at 
the very idea that there can be a “ general 
solution of the machine problem,” and will 
disbelieve that the words can have any 
meaning; and if they endeavour, as they 
ought, to master what is meant by the 
author, they will be much repelled by the 
introduction of metaphysical, logical, hu- 
manitarian, and poetical reflections into a 
treatise which they consult for the purpose 
of learning a definite branch of science. The 
number of pages in the book would be con- 
siderably diminished if this defect were 
cured by simple cutting. Certain other di- 
gressions which injure the work as a text- 
book were perhaps unavoidable. The author 
had to prove that his system was better than 
anything which preceded it, and has there- 
fore been obliged to introduce much criti- 
cism of older systems which, as they never 
took root in England, is thrown away on 
most of us. 

After explaining the general scope of his 
book, the author, in his second chapter, 
treats of what are called ‘‘ phoronomic pro- 
positions,” or the “ geometric representation 
of motions.”” This chapter leads by degrees 
to the general law that “all relative motions 
of two bodies may be considered as the 
twisting or rolling of ruled surfaces or 
axoids;” or, in German, “ Alle Relativbe- 
wegungen zweier Korper kénnen als Schro- 
tungen oder Rollungen von Regelfliichen 
oder Axoiden aufgefasst werden.” 

The English version of this statement is 
hardly satisfactory, even if we grant that 
the word twisting may be understood to 
mean, as it is defined to mean, “sliding 
along a straight line and turning about it 
simultaneously.” Independently of this, 
the whole description by which the reader is 
led up to the general law is very indistinct. 
Belanger is quoted as the author of the 
theory which is really due to Cayley, and was 
expounded by him with admirable clear- 
ness in a paper on the “‘ Geometrical Repre- 
sentation of the Motion of a Solid Body,” 
published in 1846 in the Cambridge and 
Dublin Mathematical Journal. Cayley uses 
the word “ gliding ” for what Prof. Kennedy 
calls twisting, and shows that the rolling 
and sliding motions are completely deter- 
mined when the two skew surfaces are made 
to glide on one another. The reader of 
Reuleaux would be apt to gather that only 
the rolling was determined, and that the 
sliding must be produced by an independent 
guide. He would be confirmed in this idea 
by the following passage, which gives an 
example of the kind of writing which would 
have been better omitted, at any rate in a 
book intended for English readers :— 


Every motion which occurs in the machine thus 
connects itself with one leading idea, of which 
the single propositions considered contain special 
applications. Just as the old philosopher com- 
pared the constant gradual alteration of things 
to a flowing, aud condensed it into the sen- 
tence, ‘ Everything flows ;’ so we may express the 





numberless motions in that wonderful production 
of the human brain which we call a machine in 
one word, ‘ Everything rolls.’ Through the whole 
machine, hidden or apparent, the same funda- 
mental law of rolling applies to the mutual 
motions of the parts. The same idea, as we have 
already seen occasionally, can be extended to all 
the phenomena of kosmic motion, for our in- 
vestigations do not merely cover the movements 
of the different parts of a machine, but are applic- 
able generally to all moving bodies” (p. 84). 

The space given to this sort of dissertation, 
which continues for another page and a half, 
would be much better filled by a more ex- 
tended and exact description of the main 
principle, the exposition of which contrasts 
very unfavourably with that given by Cay- 
ley. Moreover, one does not see why the 
sliding component of the motion is to be left 
out in the cold, and all the enthusiasm con- 
cenfrated on the rolling. It would, of course, 
run oddly, but more truly, if we read 
that all Nature “twists.” The general 
proposition that any motion whatever of 
a plane figure on its own plane may be pro- 
duced by the rolling of a curve fixed to the 
figure upon a curve fixed on the plane is 
given with sufficient clearness, and we have 
to thank Profs. Kennedy and Clifford for 
their translation of “ Polbahn” as “ Cen- 
troid,” a word which denotes the above- 
named curves very satisfactorily. 

The third chapter describes the funda- 
mental conception of the book, or what is 
meant by “pairs of elements.” The con- 
ception of a pair differs from the conception 
of two elements and a joint in so far that 
the pair must be ‘‘ so arranged as to prevent 
every motion of the second element except 
the one required.” This conception is re- 
quired in a kinematic treatment of ma- 
chinery where forces are not admitted. 

Our author restricts the name of closed 
pair to a single form—namely, the common 
screw and nut, which in extreme cases 
passes into what might be called the pin 
and eye, or shaft and bearing, on the one 
hand, and the sliding block on the other. 
These three pairs give three kinds of con- 
strained motion, (a) in helical paths, () in cir- 
cular paths, (c) in rectilinear paths,and these 
three pairs are the only forms in which con- 
tact between the elements is distributed 
over a surface. The necessary and sufficient 
restraint of elements is next investigated, 
and is explained with sufficient clearness so 
long as ‘‘a plane figure moving in a plane” 
is considered ; but the treatment of restraint 
in general is very meagre, and, indeed, in 
fig. 87 the points of restraint are ill-chosen. 
The subject is an important one to engineers, 
for in slides and supports the points of re- 
straint are often so badly selected in practice 
as to produce unnecessary friction and allow 
uncertainty of position. It is to be hoped 
that in future editions this part of the work 
will be greatly extended. The subject has 
evidently interested our author, not for the 
sake of its practical application, but because 
it leads him to what he calls higher pairs, 
which might be defined as pairs giving the 
necessary restraint by contact along lines 
instead of along surfaces. The section 
treating of these is one of the most remark- 
able in the book, and was copiously illus- 
trated at South Kensington, where the 
strange paths traced by duangles and curve 











triangles were admirably shown. The teeth 
of wheels are investigated under the head 
of “ Higher Pairs.” 

In the fourth chapter Prof. Reuleaux 
quits the severe kinematical treatment which 
he has so far followed, and distinguishes 
between the cases in which pairs of elements 
are closed as described above from those in 
which they are closed by force, and he fur. 
ther distinguishes the special case in which 
the elements are held together by the stresses 
in the elements themselves. He calls the 
three cases “ pair closure,” “ force closure,” 
and ‘“‘chain closure.”’ The distinction seems 
hardly a true one. In real machines there 
is no closure but “force closure;” pair 
closure is a kinematical conception, having 
no real representative in material elements. 
A pin squeezed in an eye, orascrew pinched 
in a nut, approach the ideal conception, but 
if the pin has no tendency to move laterally 
it requires no restraint; if it does tend to 
move sideways it bears against only one 
side of the eye, and is force-closed ; if there 
is a couple on it, tending to turn it in a 
plane perpendicular to that of its proper 
rotation, it will be force-closed at two 
points. Similar remarks apply to the screw 
and nut. In a treatise on kinematics, all 
that need be said is to warn the student 
that in actual machines only a small part of 
the surfaces of any actual closed pair is at 
any moment required to produce restraint. 

Prof. Reuleaux is very far indeed from 
admitting that force closure is the only 
actual form. On the contrary, he thinks that 
machine development consists chiefly in the 
substitution of pair closure, or chain closure, 
for force closure. Ina sketch given of the 
history of machinery, this idea recurs again 
and again; but I have found it sometimes 
difficult to distinguish what is meant by 
force closure : indeed, the word seems to be 
used in two different senses. In an inter- 
esting chapter on “Dead Points,” Prof. 
Reuleaux speaks of a single-acting engine 
as passing its dead point in consequence of 
force supplied by the fly-wheel, and cites this 
as a case of force closure; but whether the 
engine is driving the wheel or the wheel the 
engine, the arrangement of the pairs of 
elements would seem to remain the same. 
At the dead points as elsewhere, each ele- 
ment is only free to move in one direction ; 
and therefore the pairing is as complete at 
these points as elsewhere. Force closure 
here cannot have the same meaning as when 
applied to the bearing of a shaft, where the 
pair is spoken of us force-closed when the 
cap is off, and pair-closed when it is on. 
The word force closure seems again to have 
a third meaning, when applied to the con- 
strained rolling of axoids on one another. 
The only definition given says that “such 
pairs of elements as require closing forces 
are evidently incomplete in themselves ; 
their usefulness depends upon the applica- 
tion of the closing force, or upon what we 
may call in one word force closure.” Num- 
bers of examples are given, and, remember- 
ing that kinematic pair closure is a fiction, 
we may confine our attention to what he 
calls chain closure and force closure: chain 
closure seems to be restricted by him to 
those cases in which the necessary restraint 
for backward and forward motion is givep 
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by the kinematic links themselves ; and force 
closure is applied to all those cases in which 
the restraint would be imperfect but for the 
action of some other force than the stresses 
in the kinematic links. No clue is given to 
the alleged superiority of chain closure over 
force closure, and writing like the following 
really does not clear one’s conceptions :— 


“We have recognised and examined in certain 
pairs of kinematic elements the property of force 
closure, by which a certain amount of kosmic free- 
dom is left in the machinal system ; and seen that 
it has been for thousands of years the aim of in- 
vention to limit or destroy this freedom, and that 
many new tasks have been made possible only by 
its complete restriction. We can now see in this 
force closure also the border-land between the 
kosmic and the ideal machinal systems. In force 
closure we have that distinct though not sharply- 
defined boundary Jine—discussed already in speak- 
ing of the limits of the machine problem—which 
divides the two systems. In this line of contest 
between pair closure and force closure, I believe 
that the future historian of machine development 
will find the thread to guide him through the 
complex but not altogether planless course of his 
subject.” 


Surely it is rather true that improvement 
in machinery cannot be tested by any kine- 
matic criterion, and that, if the required 
motion is produced, one machine, kinema- 
tically speaking, is as good as another. The 
truth which our author seems to aim at 
but not to express may perhaps be this: 
where restraint is due to some other force 
than the stress in the kinematic links, there 
will always be an excess of pressure at the 
joints beyond that absolutely required—this 
excess of pressure will cause unnecessary loss 
of power by unnecessary friction ; when, on 
the contrary, the restraint at the joint is due 
to the stress called up in the link by the 
power which it is transmitting, this stress 
will never be greater than is absolutely 
necessary. This reasoning does not apply 
to many cases of what Prof. Reuleaux calls 
force closure: for instance, it does not apply 
to the substitution of a band for a simple 
rope between two pullies, the latter, which 
our author calls a case of force closure, is 
more efficient than the former, which he calls 
a case of chain closure. Kinematic analysis 
alone without dynamic considerations will 
never afford a criterion of the relative merits 
of machines. 

The general reflections on machine de- 
velopment close one great section of the 
book; the rest may be divided into two 
parts—that which treats of kinematic nota- 
tion, and that which analyses existing ma- 
chines into their kinematic elements. This 
analysis is excellent, and the descriptions 
of rotary engines which are analysed would 
alone entitle the book to a place on every 
engineer’s book-shelf. The notation is not 
difficult to master, and assists in the analysis, 
but the student must not form an exagge- 
rated idea of its use. It is simply a short 
way of noting the number, class, and arrange- 
ment of the kinematic pairs or joints. The 
formula for a machine would not enable us 
to sketch it, and if even we had a drawing 
of the machine the formula would in no way 
help us to determine the motion of one part 
from that of another. The analysis does, 
however, help us to perceive analogies and 
inversions that might otherwise escape our 





attention. Incidentally Prof. Reuleaux de- 
molishes the simple machines, such as the 
lever, wedge, c&ic., as kinematic elements. 
Whenever dynamic relations are discussed 
our old friends will reappear as hearty as 
ever. It may even happen that they will 
outlive the strange new-born conic double 
sliders, the isosceles turning slider-cranks, 
&c. Our author is at his best when dealing 
with the kinematics of actual machines. He 
is only moderately good when laying down 
principles, and he is at his worst when 
making philosophical reflections. Prof. 
Reuleaux is obviously an enthusiast on the 
subject of kinematics, and argues about in- 
vention and machine-construction as if kine- 
matics were all in all. He even seems to 
think that in future the science of kine- 
matics will replace invention, or rather that 
invention will be wholly altered in character, 
and will consist chiefly in stating the 
problem as in algebra, after which any 
derived result will simply be ground out in 
a mathematical mill. Without assenting to 
this view we may feel certain that a study 
of this book will both aid inventors in ob- 
taining the new motions they require, and 
furnish them with an excellent repertory of 
what has already been done; and we very 
willingly pardon the enthusiast for riding his 
hobby too hard when, as in the present case, 
he brings us so much that is really valuable 
and original. The defects of the book may 
partly be due to the fact that it is a collec- 
tion of separate papers published in a 
journal. These defects are, however, so 
numerous that the field is open for a good 
text-book which shall adopt Prof. Reuleaux’ 
leading idea, introduce greater rigour into 
the definitions, expand the treatment of re- 
straint, omit unnecessary classification with 
most of the odd names, and rigidly exclude 
all the philosophy. 

Prof. Kennedy has done his part of the 
work extremely well. I would only suggest 
that the use of the word “sliding” as an 
equivalent for “‘ Translation” is not an im- 
provement, and, indeed, tends to mislead. 
The printing and illustrations are admirable, 
and there are singularly few errata. 

FLEEMING JENKIN. 








GIOVANNI SANTINI. 


NEARLY seventy years ago, in the autumn of 1807, 
a bright comet made its appearance, and was dili- 
gently observed by several astronomers. Among 
the observations, which were gathered from all 
sides, in Zach’s Monatliche Correspondenz, was an 
extensive series, made by ‘ Santini at Padua.” The 
name of the observer was at that time a new one. 
To two generations of astronomers it has since 
been a familiar and an honoured one. Yeta little 
reflection may be required to dispel a doubt that 
the eyes which have lately closed were the eyes 
which observed the comet of 1807. 

Santini was born in Tuscany June 30, 1786, so 
that at his death he had nearly completed his 
ninety-first year. He was educated at the semi- 
nary and the university of Pisa; but hesoon went 
to Padua, where in 1814 he became Professor of 
Astronomy and Director of the Observatory. His 
numerous writings are spread over a period of 
more than sixty years. Referring chiefly to astro- 
nomical observations and computations, they can 
here scarcely be glanced at. We will only men- 
tion that astronomers are indebted to Santini for 


the cares of computing and predicting the motions 
of Biela’s periodical comet. 
A star-catalogue of his, containing the places of 
1,677 stars observed at Padua, is printed in 
vol. xii. of the Memoirs of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society. It is prefaced by a letter from 
Santini to Sir John Herschel, which serves as an 
introduction, and from which we quote a few 
lines :— 

“Tn such manner has been drawn up the present 
specimen of a work undertaken by me, too vast, in 
truth, to allow me the hope of being able to complete 
it at my present age, which is already too rapidly de- 
clining.” 

The letter is dated December, 1840. Santini, 
who wrote thus more than thirty-six years ago, 
showed no want of vigour for many years after. 
He has been an Associate of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society since 1825. A. Marra. 








REPORT OF THE PROGRESS AND CONDITION OF THE 
ROYAL GARDENS AT KEW DURING THE YEAR 
1876. 


THE just issued Annual Report by Sir Joseph 
Hooker, dated January 1, accounts for the falling 
off in the number of visitors to the gardens las 
year by the diminution in the months of May an 
June, during the former of which cold easterly 
winds prevailed. He shows that great improve- 
ments have been made in the different houses, and 
that additions have been made to the stock. The 
principal new plant reported on is the Coffea 
liberica, Hiern, a drawing of which accompanies 
the Report. A most valuable part of the Report 
(from a scientific point of view) is that on coffee 
diseases. The fullest information that could be 
obtained from those parts of the world in which 
the coffee-plant is grown is brought together and 
summed up. Lspecially may noticed the 
Hemileia vastatrix, Berk., a leaf-blight only lately 
observed. It began in Ceylon in May 1869, and 
after making rapid progress there has spread to 
Southern India and Sumatra. Another fungus 
which infests the coffee-plant is Pellicularia Kole- 
roga, Cooke, but the accounts of it are vague. 
The other pests are summed up under the follow- 
ing heads :—Cemiostoma coffeellum (“ coffee-fly ”), 
“borer,” “ coffee-bug,” and “canker.” A re- 
arrangement of the objects in the museum is being 
— with by the Curator and the Assistant- 

irector, and large additions to this department 
are reported. Sir Joseph Hooker also reports the 
completion of the Physiological Laboratory. The 
internal arrangements were intrusted to the As- 
sistant-Director, and have been thoroughly carried 
out under his care. The new building for the 
Herbarium is well advanced, and will better ac- 
commodate the constantly increasing collection of 
dried plants and give greater facilities for the staff 
and students. : 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
GEOLOGY. 


For the fifteenth time Mr. Henry Willet has 
issued his Report on the Sub-Wealden Explora- 
tion. The present Report, however, is unfortu- 
nately to be the last. For more than a year, in- 
deed, the work has been practically discontinued ; 
and although the British Association at their 
meeting last autumn granted 100/., at the instance 
of Major Beaumont, we believe that the bore-hole 
has not been carried a single foot deeper, nor has 
a new hole been commenced. In April of last 
year, the famous bore had reached a depth of 
1,905 feet, and that remains its depth at the 
present time. Still it must be conceded that 
the original object of the experiment has been 
attained, though the result is simply negative. 
The experiment has in fact shown most con- 
clusively that palaeozoic rocks do not exist at 
a depth of 1,900 feet beneath the Wealden area 
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an end, Mr. Willet, who projected this bold 
experiment of burrowing into the earth for pur- 
poses purely scientific, has resigned the honorary 
secretaryship, and has wound uP the affair by 
issuing his final Report. Possibly, however, a 
new boring in a new locality may be undertaken. 
Indeed, the extremely interesting results which 
Messrs. Meux’s boring has ‘yielded might well 
stimulate the committee to renewed exertions; 
and, in fact, we already hear of several suggestions 
to this effect. Prof. Prestwich proposes that the 
experiment should be made near Folkestone, and 
in the Thames Valley; Mr. Godwin-Austen sug- 
gests Hythe and the North Downs; while Mr. 
Topley prefers Dungeness, Sevenoaks, and St. 
Margaret’s Bay, east of Dover. To leave the pro- 
blein in its present position, without attempting 
any further solution, would be, says Mr. Willet, 
“an eternal disgrace to the science, to the wealth, 
and to the enterprise of England.” 


Arta recent meeting of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, Prof. Hughes read a paper in 
which he attempted to fix with precision the base 
of Sedgwick’s Silurian system. He pointed out 
the varying characters of the basement-bed, and 
its relation in different localities to the rocks above 
and below. In one place, the bed is a calcareous 
conglomerate, in another locality a calcareous sand- 
stone or a mudstone, while elsewhere it appears to 
be an altered concretionary deposit; always, how- 
ever, being more or less charged with iron-pyrites. 
Meristella crassa appears to be a characteristic 
fossil. The Woodwardian Professor believes that 
this basement-bed in the Lake District and else- 
where in the North of England may be correlated 
with the Corwen grit and Conglomerate in North 
Wales. We presume, therefore, that it may be 
taken as the equivalent of some of the lower 
Llandovery rocks in the southern part of the Prin- 
cipality ; and that the lower Llandovery beds will 
therefore constitute the base of the Silurian system, 
as defined by Prof. Sedgwick. In illustration of 
Prof. Hughes’s paper, Mr. Marr communicated to 
the same meeting a critical examination of the 
Phacopidae of the Lake District. 


Ir has long been believed by petrologists that 
the beautiful rock known as serpentine is, in all 
cases, a product of the alteration of some other 
substance. Formerly, however, it was supposed 
that it might result from the conversion of different 
rocks, and perhaps, in some cases, even from the 
metamorphism of granite. But it has been shown 
by Tschermak, and some other Continental ob- 
servers that the most common if not the only 
great source of serpentine is to be found in the 
alteration of certain rocks rich in olivine, 
especially Lherzolite. This is a rock found 
typically at the Lake of Lherz, in the Pyrenees, 
and consisting of olivine, enstatite, and diopside, 
with grains of picotite or chrome-spinel. Such a 
view of the origin of serpentine has recently been 
extended to our Cornish rocks by the Rev. T. G. 
Bonney, who has devoted much attention to the 
study of their microscopic structure. He finds at 
Coverack Cove, near the Lizard, a gabbro rock 
which contains olivine partially converted into 
serpentine ; this gabbro he is able to trace into a 
serpentine holding large quantities of unaltered 
olivine ; while this, in turn, passes into a serpen- 
tine in which the conversion of the olivine is 
complete. Enstatite, augite, and picotite are also 
found in the Cornish serpentine. Hence Mr. 
Bonney concludes that the rock of the Lizard is 
the result of a hydrous alteration of an olivine- 
rock such as Lherzolite. 


As further proof that geology is cultivated with 
success at Cambridge, we may point to another 
paper recently communicated to the Geological 
Society by Mr. Bonney jointly with the Rev. E. 
Hill. This, like the last paper, is petrological, 
and deals with the characters of some of the old 
rocks of Charnwood Forest. The authors seek to 
show that certain rocks regarded by some autho- 
rities as greenstones are really metamorphosed 





rocks, and not of igneous origin; that all the so- 
called porphyries are volcanic breccias, ashes, or 
agglomerates ; while the syenites are truly intru- 
sive, and produce alteration and dislocation of the 
sedimentary rocks with which they come in con- 
tact. In connexion with the geology of this in- 
teresting area in Leicestershire, which still presents 
many questionable points, attention may be fairly 
called to a paper by the Rev. T. N. Hutchinson, 
= in the last Report of the Rugby School 

atural History Society, where it is accompanied 
by a couple of well-executed plates, giving an in- 
sight into the microscopic constitution of some of 
the Charnwood Forest rocks. 


Waite the great extinct creatures so charac- 
teristic of the Maestricht Chalk, and well known as 
Mosasaurians, were originally placed among the 
whales by Camper, then among the crocodiles by 
Faujas de St. Fond, and afterwards among the 
lizards by Cuvier, it has recently been suggested 
by Prof. Cope that their affinities point rather to- 
wards the serpents, and that they were in fact the 
sea-serpents of late Cretaceous times, On these 
grounds Prof. Cope raises them to the rank of a 
distinct order, which he calls Pythonomorpha, This 
has led Prof. Owen to critically examine the 
Mosasauridae, with the view especially of deter- 
mining their affinities. The results of these 
studies lead him to the conclusion that the mosa- 
saurians do not possess characteristics sufficiently 
marked to justify the palaeontologist in forming 
them into a new order, and that they should con- 
sequently be kept as a family of the Lacertilia or 
Lizards, to which they are evidently related by 
their dentition and other characters, As the Car- 
nivora are to the Mammalia, so are the Lacertilia 
to the Reptilia ; and, further, as the Seals are to 
the Carnivora, so are the Mosasaurians to the 
Lacertilia. 


Locat collections of fossils, displayed in public 
museums, are of great value to the palaeonto- 
logical student, provided that the fossils are duly 
stamped with authority as to nomenclature and 
locality. At the York Museum an excellent local 
collection is in course of formation and arrange- 
ment, thanks to the honorary labours of Mr. W. H. 
Hudleston and Mr. J. F. Walker. These gentle- 
men have lately communicated to the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society a paper in which they give 
a list of the Brachiopoda found in the Oolitic 
strata of Yorkshire, confining themselves to such 
species as they have themselves collected, or of 
whose authenticity as to locality and horizon 
they feel well assured. Several new species are 
noticed, and these will be fully described in due 
course by Mr. Davidson, our great authority on 
these interesting molluscoids. 


A Report has been prepared by MM. Potier 
and Lapparent on the results of the numerous 
borings executed during 1875 and 1876, to deter- 
mine the thickness and permeability of the various 
Cretaceous rocks of the Channel, with the view of 
assisting in the construction of the proposed 
tunnel. They find that the axis of elevation of 
Artois is prolonged beneath the sea with the 
same characters as on the Continent; but the 
beds, though thrown into curves, are not disturbed 
by faults. It is believed, therefore, that the execu- 
tion of this great work ought not to offer difficulties 
on geological grounds. 





METEOROLOGY. 


Climate of New South Wales,—Mr. H. C. Russell 
has furnished a most important contribution to 
our knowledge of Australian meteorology, being 
a collection of allexisting information onthe climate 
of New South Wales from the landing of the 
first settlers nearly ninety years ago (The 
Climate of New South Wales, By H. OC. 
Russell. Sydney: Potter, 1877). Prof. Jevons 
had previously given some brief accounts of 
the facts in his work, bearing the same title as 
that now noticed. Of course the main features 
of interest relate to the specialities of the colony, 








its droughts and its hot winds, on each of whic 
subjects there is an abundance of information 
The work closes with a reprint of a paper by Mr, 
Russell on Meteorological Periodicity read befor 
the Royal Society of Sydney in October last. Hy 
is disposed to recognise a nineteen-year period, 
The appendices contain a general abstract of all 
oa a observations up to the end of 
75. 


Arctie Meteorology. We have received vol. i, 
of the results of the American Arctic Expedition, 
which has been prepared by Dr. Bessels, the chief 
of Captain Hall’s scientific staff. It forms a bulky 
quarto, and embraces the discussion of all the 
physical observations, with diagrams, &c. It is 
especially valuable, as only 500 copies have been 
struck off. The work has, however, one serious 
defect for purposes of future reference. It consists 
of fifteen sections, each of which is paged sepa- 
rately. When may we expect to see a worthy 
rival to this work, containing the scientific results 
obtained by our own magnificently-equipped ex- 
pedition ? 

Reduction to Zero of Syphon-barometers.—In 
the Comptes Rendus for June 4, M. Goulier gives 
a notice of a new syphon-barometer to give direct 
readings reduced to zero. He makes the varia- 
tion of level in the short leg proportional to that 
of the entire column reduced to 0°C, This is effected 
by making the entire volume of the mercury in the 
instrument equal to that of a cylinder of mercury 
having a section equal to that of the interior of the 
barometer tube, and a height equal to 7 of the 
mean barometrical reading at the place. He 
shows that the difference of height of the column 
of mercury, due to temperature, must be equal to 
the total difference of volume of the mercury in 
the instrument, having regard to the cubical ex- 
pansion of the glass tube which contains it. This 
gives, using Regnault’s coefficients of expansion 
for glass and mercury, V,=iar2H,. Accordingly, 
the short-leg may be graduated so as to show 
readings reduced to 0° C, with all reasonable ac- 
curacy. M. Goulier in pointing out that extreme 
accuracy is not necessary adverts to the known fact 
that two barometers differently exposed in a cur- 
rent of air will give sensible differences of reading. 
It is interesting in connexion with this subject to 
remark that in the Athenaeum for February 9, 
1861, will be found a correspondence between 
Admiral FitzRoy and Sir G. Airy, in which the 
latter shows that if the reading of a syphon- 
barometer be taken from the open leg only, the 
correction for temperature for so short a column 
may be practically disregarded. 


A New Metallic Thermometer.—Prof. Moritz 
has published an account ‘of a thermometer in- 
vented by him some thirteen years ago, and which 
he thinks might be employed in meteorology. He 
uses it to give the data for the temperature cor- 
rection of his bifilar magnetometer. It is a 
nearly circular band of silver and platinum 
fastened at one end, and at the other moving 
a mirror, so that the readings are taken from a 
scale on the mirror as in a magnetometer. 


The Capillarity Correction in Mechanical Baro- 
graphs.—In the Mélanges Physiques Prof. Wild 
describes a device for overcoming the sluggishness 
of self-recording syphon barometers. He uses @ 
rider, which is caused to descend occasionally on 
the arm of the lever which rests on the mercury 
in the open limb. The weight is sufficient to 
cause a depression of the column of 1 mm., and it 
is applied very gently so as to obviate any risk of 
oscillation. 


Meteorology of Norway.—Prof. Mohn has just 
published his Jahrbuch for 1874, of which the 
form has been changed to 4to in order to allow of 
the adoption of the International scheme of pub- 
lication proposed by the Vienna Permanent Com- 
mittee. Detailed observations are given for 
twelve and monthly summaries for thirty-seven 
stations. 
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Climate of Sweden.—Prof. Rubenson has pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Stockholm 
Academy a paper on “The Extent of the Daily 
Variation of Temperature in Sweden.” He finds 
that at all stations the variation reaches a mini- 
mum in December or January. The maximum 
appears in June or July, except in the west, where 
itis found in May. In Norrland there is a secon- 
dary maximum in March. The non~ riodi¢ vari- 
ations exceed the periodic, especially in winter. 
The difference at the other seasons is nearly con- 
stant, and amounts to about 3°-0 C. 


Alpine Meteorology.—In the Austrian Journal 
for May 15, Dr. Hann gives a discussion of the 
observations made at the Goldzeche Fleuss in the 
Moll Thal, at the opposite side of the mountains 
above Gastein. The height is about 8,500 feet, 
and the station, a miner’s hut, is the. highest 
permanently inhabited building in Europe. The 
most remarkable fact about the temperature is 
that the winter is warm, 18°-3, as compared with 
167-9 at St. Bernard, at a level 800 feet lower than 
it. This comes from the fact of the station being 
sheltered by the high ridges to the northward. 
The summer is cold from the neighbourhood of 
the glaciers. 


Climate of the Red Sea.—Dr. Klunziger, who 
lived for several years as physician at Kosseir, 
in Upper Egypt, Lat. 26°, gives in the Austrian 
Journal for June 15 a summary of his observa- 
tions for one year. His description of the cere- 
monies observed when there is any appearance of 
rain is most amusing. At times two or three 
years elapse without the torrents being filled, and 
all the water used has to be carried a long distance. 
When the rain does come it comes in earnest, 
amd often washes the houses away. 


Climate of Pekin.—In vol. v. of the Russian 
Repertorium will be found a very careful discus- 
sion of the climate of Pekin, by Prof. Fritzsche, 
Director of the Russian Observatory there. His 
materials are the twenty-three years’ observations 
at that Observatory. He compares the results 
with the five years’ observations of the Jesuits 
1757-62, and finds no evidence of any change of 
climate in the space of 100 years. 


Symons’ Rainfall.—This annual has appeared for 
1876. The number of stations in the United 
Kingdom has now grown to about 2,000. Monthly 
amounts are given for 245 places, and for sixty- 
seven the yearly amounts are compared with the 
averages of previous years. As usual the volume 
contains several short papers on various subjects 
related to rain and its measurements. Mr. Symons 
makes an urgent appeal for subscriptions, as he re- 
ceives no help from Government. 


Barometrical Hypsometry.—Dr. Paul Schreiber 
has just published a manual on this subject,* which 
is well illustrated by diagrams, and <n to be 
very carefully drawn up. The chief novelty in 
the way of instruments is a new hypsometer, con- 
sisting of a series of tubes filled with dry air, and 
closed by stopeocks. These tubes are heated to 
the temperature of boiling water and then closed. 
They are opened at any height on the mountain, and 
thus filled with air at the pressure existing there, 
and then closed again. The cock is subsequently 
opened under mercury in a laboratory, and the 
amount of contained air is determined. 


Atmospherical Physics.—Profs. Guldlberg and 
Mohn have given a second instalment of their 
summary of their results, as given in their 
“Etudes sur les Mouvements de l’Atmosphére,” 
m the number of the Austrian Journal for 
May 15. The branch dealt with on this occa- 
sion is the Motion of Horizontal Currents near 
the Equator. 





* Handbuch der barometrischen Hohenmessungen. 
Weimar, 1877. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ZootocicaL Society or Lonpon.—( Tuesday, 
June 19.) 


E. W. H. Horpsworts, Esq., V.P.,in the Chair. The 
Secretary read a Report on the additions that had been 
made to the Society’s menagerie during the month of 
May, 1877, and called particular attention to a pan- 
golin (Manis tricuspis), purchased May 24, being, so 
far as was known, the first example of this remark- 
able form of Edentata that had ever reached the 
country alive ; a male of the new Mesopotamian fallow 
deer, lately described and figured by Sir Victor Brooke 
in the Society’s Proceedings as Cervus mesopotamicus ; 
and an animal purchased on May 29 as a cheetah, 
but which appeared to belong to a new species of the 
genus Felis, distinct from, although closely allied to, 
that animal. For this the temporary designation of 
Felis lanea, or woolly cheetah, was proposed.—The 
Secretary also read a letter addressed to him by Mr. 
J. M. Cornély, announcing that his female Hydropetes 
inermis had just produced three young ones.—Mr. 
J. E. Harting exhibited and made remarks on a 
variety of the common snipe, intermediate between 
the usual form of that species and the so-called 
Sabine’s snipe.—Mr. B. Tegetmeier exhibited a speci- 
men of a curiously malformed sternum of the tawny 
owl.—Mr. John Murray exhibited and made remarks 
on a series of sharks’ teeth, whales’ ear-bones, and 
other specimens dredged up at great depths during 
the Challenger Expedition—Mr. P. L. Sclater read 
the first of a series of Reports on the collection of 
birds made during the voyage of the Challenger, con- 
taining general remarks on the collection, which was 
stated to consist of about 679 skins of terrestrial and 
198 of oceanic birds, besides a considerable series of 
specimens in salt and in spirit, and a collection of 
eggs, principally of the oceanic species.—A communi- 
cation was read from the Marquis of Tweeddale, con- 
taining a Report on the collection of birds made during 
the voyage of the Challenger, in the Philippine 
Islands. Among them were examples of seven 
species new to science.—Mr. P. L. Sclater read a 
paper giving a description of the birds collected at 
the Admiralty Islands during the visit of the Chal- 
lenger Expedition to that place. Among these were 
examples of six species hitherto unknown to natu- 
ralists.—A communication was read from the Rev. 
O. P. Cambridge on some new species of Araneidea, 
with characters of two new genera, and some remarks 
on the families of Podopthalmides and Dinopides.— 
A note was read by Mr. J. H. Gurney on the breed- 
ing of the Polish swan in captivity, and on the stages 
of plumage of the young birds.—A communication 
was read from Mr. F. Moore, in which he gave a 
complete description of the Lepidopterous fauna of 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, so far as it is yet 
known.—A communication was read from Mr. Her- 
bert Druce, containing a revision of the Lepidopterous 
genus Paphia, with descriptions of twenty-one new 
species.—A communication was read from Mr. E, J. 
Miers, containing the description of a collection of 
Crustacea (Decapoda and Isopoda), chiefly from South 
America, with descriptions of new genera and 
species.—Prof. A. H. Garrod read a description of the 
brain of the Sumatran rhinoceros (Ceratorhinus su- 
matrensis).—A paper by Mr. A. D. Bartlett con- 
tained the description of a new guinea-fowl, from Mom- 
bassa, in Eastern Africa, based on a specimen brought 
home by Mr. Gerald Waller, for which the name 
Numida Ellioti was proposed. 





Roya Socrery.—( Thursday, June 21.) 


Sie Joserx D. Hooxer, President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read:—“On the Normal 
Paraffins, Part 2,” by Prof. Schorlemmer; “The 
Relationships of the Nerve Cells of the Cortex to the 
Lymphatic System of the Brain,” by Bevan Lewis; 
“ Notes on Physical Geology, No. 3,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Haughton ; “On the Thickness of Soap Films,” by 
Prof. Reinold and Prof. Riicker ; “ On some hitherto 
undescribed Peculiarities of Doubly Kefracting Crys- 
tals,” by H. C. Sorby; “On the Foci of Lines seen 
through a Crystalline Plate,” by Prof. Stokes; “ Ex- 
perimental Demonstration in respect to the Origin of 
Windings of Rivers in Alluvial Plains, and to the 
Mode of Flow of Water round Bends in Pipes,” by 
Prof. James Thomson ; ‘On Dr. Burdon Sanderson’s 
Latest Views of Ferments and Germs,” by Dr. Tyn- 
dall; “An Attempt to form Double Salts of Silver 





Nitrate and Nitrates of the Alkaline Metals,” by Dr. 
Russell and Prof. Maskelyne; ‘On certain Definite 
Integrals,” by W. H. L. Russell; “The Physiology of 
Sugar in Relation to the Blood, Part 2, by Dr. Pavy. 





Puysicat Sociery.—( Saturday, June 23.) 


Pror. G. C. Fosrsr, in the Chair. Prof. W. Grylls 
Adams exhibited and described a very complete form 
of optical bench, which, in addition to being pro- 
vided with all the improvements introduced by Prof. 
Clifton, carries an arm which can be set at any angle 
to it, and is provided with appliances for studying a 
beam of light or radiant heat, when it deviates from 
the main axis of the instrument. At the base of a 
pillar firmly clamped in any position, is fixed a hori- 
zontal graduated circle, and a vernier, attached to a 
counterpoised arm which rotates round the axis of this 
pillar, renders it possible to determine the angle made 
by the arm with the bench to one minute. At the 
upper extremity of the pillar is a steel pivot, to which 
various appendages may be clamped ; and immediately 
below this is a second graduated circle, by which to 
determine the angular position of whatever is sup- 
ported by the pillar. Prof. Adams illustrated the 
use of the instrument by projecting on to a screen the 
interference bands obtained when a beam of light, 
after reflection from the two surfaces of a thick plate 
of glass, is again reflected from the two surfaces of a 
similar plate placed very nearly parallel to the first. 
A compensator, consisting of two plates of glass of 
equal thickness, is also added between the two thick 
plates, andaningenious arrangement renders it possible 
to incline the glasses at any angle to one another, and to 
move them either independently or together. He also 
showed the effect produced in the positions of the 
bands when the rays from the two surfaces of the first 
plate traverse air of different densities before falling 
on the second.——Mr. F. D. Brown exhibited an appa- 
ratus he has arranged in which to compare thermo- 
meters. From a brass hemispherical boiler rises a 
tube of the same metal two inches in diameter, and 
about two feet long. The steam after ascending 
through it descends a metallic jacket surrounding 
it, whence it passes into a U-shaped condenser, and 
from this it is returned to the boiler. The upper end 
of the condenser is in connexion with a large air-tight 
vessel forming the base of the apparatus, and in which 
any required degree of exhaustion can be maintained 
by the use of Lothar Meyer's form of pump. The 
thermometers are placed in tubes which pass within 
the wide brass tube at its upper end, and by varying 
the nature of the liquid in the boiler and the pressure 
to which it is subjected, the boiling-point can be 
retained constant at any required temperature.— 
Dr. Guthrie and Mr. Akroyd communicated a paper 
on “ Electrical Selection.” When a metal or other 
body is rubbed against some non-conducting sub- 
stance, like caoutchoue, electricity is developed, and 
the track of the metal may be readily made evident 
by sprinkling on the caoutchouc a mixture of red lead 
and sulphur. This sieving imparts negative electricity 
to the sulphur and positive to the red lead ; hence that 
particular ingredient of the mixture is drawn to the 
metal-track which possesses the opposite kind of 
electricity. Iron, for example, when rubbed against 
caoutchouc generates negative electricity, and, after 
sprinkling the powder, the iron track is revealed by 
the marked collection thereon of red lead. A list of 
mixtures was given which may be used instead of the 
above, and it was shown that electrical selection may 
prove of use (1) in making an electrical diagnosis of 
the metals; (2) in certain experiments where the 
quadrant electrometer is objectionable; and (3) in 
teaching, where this instrument is often unavailable 
on account of its cost.—An adjourned special general 
meeting of the society was then held, after which the 
meetings were adjourned until November next. 





Anturopotocicat InstituTe.—( Tuesday, June 26.) 


Joun Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair.—Mr. Burt exhibited the prow of a New Zea- 
land war-canoe, supposed to have been that which met 
Captain Cook on his second visit to that country.— 
Mr. Atkinson exhibited a specimen of gold so-called 
Irish ring-money.—A paper by Mr. Mortimer on “An 
Underground Structure near Langtoft, Yorkshire,” was 
read. Mr. Mortimer considers that it is not a Botan- 
tinus; in this opinion he is opposed by Mr. J. E. 
Price.—Mr. C, H. E. Carmichael read a paper on 
“A Benedictine Missionary’s Account of the Natives 
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of Australia. and Oceania,” in which he summarised 
the principal points of anthropological interest in the 
Memorie Storiche dell’ Australia, by Mgr. Salvado, 
O.S.B., and illustrated the missionary’s account 
by reference to the views expressed by Topinard, 
Virchow, and other foreign writers. Mgr. Salvado 
maintains the unity of the Australian race and lan- 
guage, and upholds the possibility of raising the 
aborigines to a fairly high pitch of civilisation, urging 
their extreme quickness in learning to speak and 
write European languages. Two letters written in 
Italian by native boys brought to Europe at about 
eleven years of age were commented upon by Mr. 
Carmichael, who laid copies on the table, and pro- 
mised further investigation of the questions raised in 
the discussion. 





Socrety or Antiquartes.—( Thursday, June 28.) 


F. Ouvry, Esq., President, in the Chair. Mr. Lukis 
contributed a paper upon Stonehenge, in which he 
had collected the descriptions given by Aubrey, Gale, 
and other former observers, tending to show that the 
circle, which now remains, was originally approached 
by an avenue of upright stones.—Among the articles 
exhibited were :—A globular stone mould found near 
Shrewsbury, by Mr. Gwynne, the object of which 
was unknown; a bronze statuette and a heart-shaped 
medallion, with a phallic ornament, found in Cumber- 
land, by Mr. Ferguson; a German sword of the 
seventeenth century, with mottoes in Latin, French, 
and Italian, and a figure of Hercules, in gold on a 
blue ground, by Mr. Latham; a roll containing a 
pedigree of Edward IV. from Adam, showing his 
descent from Lionel, third son of Edward III., ex- 
hibited by Mr. Solly; a set of drawings of the monu- 
ments of the De la Beche family at Aldworth, by 
Mr. Goodman, which it is intended to publish by 
subscription ; a few stamps used by apostolic nota- 
ries, exhibited by Mr. Nesbitt; and some stone and 
bronze implements found in Warwickshire, by Mr. 
Burgess. 





Mvsicat Assocration.—( Monday, July 2.) 


Wa. Cuarpett, Esq., in the Chair. Mr. Bassett 
exhibited two improved trumpets. The first was a 
valve trumpet, with one of the valves adapted to 
raise the pitch a comma. This is expected to be use- 
ful for purposes of just intonation, as weil as for 
getting some notes true which are false on the ordi- 
nary trumpet. The second form obtains all the notes 
ordinarily required, by an arrangement which does 
not injuriously affect the tone of the true trumpet, as 
the valves do.—Mr. R. H. M. Bosanquet read a 
paper on some points in the harmony of perfect con- 
sonances. The classification of chords which consti- 
tutes the ordinary so-called theory of music, or 
harmony, requires a considerable extension when the 
material employed consists of notes tuned by perfect 
consonances, ‘The development of the chords formed 
by a series of thirds on the dominant was selected as 
an example, and the five principal forms which the 
same chord of the added ninth can assume, according 
to the view taken of the relations between its notes, 
were discussed in some detail. For the purpose of 
this discussion, a table of the relations of notes tuned 
by perfect consonances was reprinted with slight 
modifications from the Elements of Composition of 
Dr. Crotch (1812). This table is in principle iden- 
tical with, and in the detailed working-out but little 
different from, the system recently published by Mr. 
Ellis under the name of Duodenes. The examples 
were played on the large enharmonic harmonium from 
South Kensington. 








PALAROGRAPHICAL Socrety.—ANNUAL Mertinc.— 
(Monday, July 2. 


E. A. Bonn, Esq., President, in the Chair. Mr. Bond, 
in his address, after congratulating the society on its 
flourishing condition, stated that, with the cordial 
assistance of the several librarians, arrangements had 
been made for securing facsimiles from manuscripts 
of the highest antiquity and interest at Rome, 
Florence, Milan, and other Continental libraries re- 
cently visited for the purpose by Mr Thompson, Hon. 
Secretary, and another member of the committee. The 
plates of the Merovingian charters, obtained through 
the kindness of the Director of the Paris “ Archives 
Nationales” and M. Paul Meyer, which should have 
appeared in Part vii., would be included in the next 
issue; and the series of Greek inscriptions, five of 





which—the earliest dated as far back as B.c. 600—had 
been given in the recent part, would be further con- 
tinued. It was intended also to give full illustration 
of the progress of cursive writing as found in diplomas 
of Italy, France, Spain, and England, and known under 
the names of Roman and Lombardic, Merovingian and 
Visigothic. The resemblances in the forms of cursive 
writing in the different countrieson the Continent at the 
time of the breaking-up of the Roman Empire showthat 
they had a common prototype and guide to a know- 
ledge of the characters which must have been in use 
under the Romans. The English type of early charter- 
writing, as amply shown in the Facsimiles of Ancient 
Charters in the British Museum, published by the 
Trustees, has, on the contrary, a character of its own, 
borrowed probably from Irish examples, and distinct 
from Continental forms. With regard to the Oriental 
series of Facsimiles, Mr. Bond expressed a hope that, 
notwithstanding the dissatisfaction of the editor, 
Prof. Wright, with the amount of support it had re- 
ceived, more subscribers would be obtained now that 
the series was fairly started, the selection and execu- 
tion of the plates being most satisfactory, no less than 
twenty-six out of the thirty examples given in the 
two parts being taken from MSS. bearing approximate 
dates, in some cases earlier by centuries than were 
previously known. The task of editing the series 
was a very severe one, and the society owed 
much to Dr. Wright for the zeal with which he 
had undertaken it. As the number of facsimiles 
in the general series was now sufficient to form 
a volume, it was intended with the next part to 
give a title-page and table of contents in numerical 
order of plates, together with a scheme for arranging 
them in classes. In the discussion which followed, 
Mr. W. de G. Birch recommended that plates should 
be given from tie leaden seals of papal bulls, of which 
the British Museum has examples as early as 685, 
and which are valuable as showing art in the impres- 
sions and the forms of letters in the inscriptions under 
exact dates. This proposal was approved, and the 
suggestion added to include also royal, ecclesiastical, 
and private seals, which would be found to be im- 
portant auxiliaries to the study of palaeography. Mr. 
A. J. Ellis desired that examples of early musical 
notation should also be given from time to time, in- 
stancing as a suitable subject the celebrated round for 
four voices to the words “ Sumer is icumen in” (Har- 
leian MSS. 978), the date of which is about a.p. 1240; 
this was also agreed to. Motions were then passed 
appointing Mr. G. F. Warner honorary treasurer, and 
thanking Mr. Bond, Mr. Thompson, and Dr. Wright 
for their serviees as editors. 








FINE ART. 


Maitres et Petits Maitres. Par Philippe Burty. 
(Paris: Charpentier, 1877.) 


“ Masters and Little Masters” is an at- 
tractive title: chosen happily and, indeed, 
not incorrectly: yet it is a title to 
which the book at first sight hardly does 
justice. For the volume is not only a col- 
lection of articles avowedly without sequence 
or continuity—that, indeed, the title would 
justify—but it is a volume in which a pene- 


trating critic has been determined to save 


from the oblivion of a daily newspaper 
several things which in themselves are very 
good, but which do not, to our thinking, 
add to the value or the unity of a book in- 
tended to last. Thus we begin with a 
chapter on “The Teaching of Drawing ;” 
we are made acquainted with the litho- 
grapher EKugéne Leroux ; we have a study 
of Gavarni, occasioned by M. Edmond de 
Goncourt’s Gavarni, VHomme et 0 ure; 
we have an estimate of Sainte-Beuve as a 
critic of Art; there is a chapter on Engéne 
Delacroix in Morocco; there is a survey of 
the Salons of Diderot. 

These things are all quite interesting, and 
in making this miscellaneous assemblage 
M. Barty has done what has seemed good 





to him, and he will no doubt have readers, 
and we shall be the first to rejoice at it. But 
scattered here and there over the collection 
was the material for a book of greater unity 
and sequence, and the first question a dis. 
contented critic might put is whether M. 
Burty has not partly lost an opportunity— 
whether the judge of so much modern art 
might not also have been its historian. The 
historian of all modern art of course no 
writer of our day could possibly be. The 
moment has not come for that task ; for our 
Art is seen too closely, with too much of 
prejudice or prepossession. But M. Burty 
has special qualities fitting him, we think, 
to be already the historian of a movement 
which, if it may still have a Future, has at 
least already a Past—that movement of 
freedom in modern landscape art with which 
the author whose book is before us finds 
himself in special sympathy. Of that move- 
ment the English were the originators, and 
the French the pursuers. The part of both 
in it is fully recognised by M. Burty—in his 
intention he does as much justice to Crome 
and Constable as to Rousseau and Jules 
Dupré. The articles devoted to it are 
among the happiest, and we think the most 
thoroughly studied, in his book. As separate 
sketches they are very complete, for the 
critic has not only amassed his knowledge, 
but has known how to use it. He has added 
personal observation to the record of facts. 
Traditions annoy him, and his own criticism 
is nothing if not individual. He has fre- 
quented the artists of whom he chiefly 
writes. And he has surrounded himself with 
Art. But, for the moment at least, he has 
missed a chance, it seems to us. It has been 
within his power to write the deliberate 
chronicle of modern landscape in France— 
modern landscape and that landscape with 
country figures which is so closely allied to 
it. He might have written that alone. 
Corot’s name is, however, perhaps the 
only very illustrious name, among men no 
longer living, and who were associated with 
this movement, that we find omitted here. 
And this omission is certainly not from any 
want of sympathy on the part of the writer, 
for elsewhere we have read excellent pages 
of his on the veteran dreamer of landscape. 
Rousseau, Diaz, and Millet are here, and no 
artists are more skilfully treated by M. 
Burty. Of the two greater ones—Roussean 
and Millet—the younger, Millet, who died 
the last, is the better known in England. It 
is not that he was so very much younger, 
for he was born in 1815—only three 
years after Rousseau—but that he hap- 
pened to live some seven or eight years 
longer, and in those seven or eight years 
the London picture-dealers learned that 
Gérdme, Rosa Bonheur, and Edouard Frére 
were not the only artists worth importing. 
The work of the two men was dissimilar 
enough, except in the intensity and sincerity 
and novelty of its aim, but the lives at least 
had something in common, if it was only 
the struggle so hard and long-continued 
that it recalls to us the career of Constable. 
Millet was more than a middle-aged man 
before he could afford the luxury of a table- 
cloth at dinner, and before his children 
ceased to be the children of a peasant. Rous- 
seau, the son of a tailor in the Rue Neyve 
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Saint-Eustache, might have risen pretty soon 
from the bourgeoisie to the best places in 
Bohemia, if not to still surer ground, but 
the boldness and originality of his landscape 
caused it to be refused by every jury of 
which the accepted painters of the Institute 
formed a part, and he sometimes had a diffi- 
culty in finding the cash which even the 
humblest could not do without in making a 
painter’s excursion to Meudon ; and it was 
not until long after Ary Scheffer not only 
tried to sell his work, but insisted on pub- 
licly exhibiting it in his own studio, that 
Rousseau found that honest and clear-headed 
criticism was rallying round him, and that 
his pictures were beginning to have pur- 
chasers. As lately as 1852, a writer of re- 
pute was directing reproaches at “‘ the mania 
of the young school to express everything by 
colour,” yet Rousseau had before then in- 
sisted, to his pupils, on the secondary part 
which colour played. M. Burty’s testimony 
on this point, derived as it is directly from 
a pupil of the artist, has especial value, and 
will be quite new toall who have not studied 
the master’s work with very particular at- 
tention. ‘ You thought,” said Rousseau to 
his pupil M. Letronne, “that in coming to 
a colourist you would not need to draw.” 
The pupil was copying a Van Goyen, when 
the master said to him, “Celui-ci n’a pas 
besoin de beaucoup de couleur pour donner 
Vidée de espace. A la rigueur vous pouvez 
vous passer de couleur, mais vous ne pouvez 
rien faire sans l’harmonie.” And M. Burty’s 
record of his own experience of Rousseau 
is quite in accord with this. 

“Je posséde de lui,” writes M. Burty, “un 
- tableau préparé 4 la terre de momie. Il me 

isait, ‘ Le tableau doit étre préalablement fait 
dans notre cerveau. Le peintre ne le fait point 
naitre sur la toile, il enléve successivement les 
voiles qui le cachaient.’ En effet il placait sur ce 
panneau une feuille de papier de soie, les détails 
menus disparaissaient ; il en ajoutait une seconde, 
les silhouettes se massaient plus confusément; il 
en superposait une troisiéme, les valeurs d’ombre 
ou de lumiére n’avaient que baissé d’intensité, 
mais non de rapports. Le squelette du tableau 
était la, dans sa robuste ossature. ‘Si je veux 
achever mon ébauche,’ ajoutait-il, ‘j’aurai suivi la 
marche inverse de ce que nous venons de faire. 
J’aurai successivement affirmé la lumiére de méme 
qu'un objet se dégage peu & peu du néant, qui est 
Yobscurité, lorsque l'on monte les marches de 
Yescalier d’une cave. La coloration n’est plus 
qu'une affaire d’observation visuelle et d’organisa- 
tion. I] faut toujours la réserver pour la fin.’” 


Théodore Rousseau never went ont of 
France— 


“estimant qu’d moins de prendre des notes in- 
complétes de touriste il faut étre né dans un pays, 
y avoir vécu, je veux dire grandi, aimé et souf- 
fert, souri et pleuré, révé et réfléchi pour en savoir 
les consolations et les grandeurs, les beautés et 
les rudesses, pour en pénétrer l’esprit, le coeur, 
les fibres. L’art du paysagiste poussé aussi loin 
que le sentait Théodore Rousseau est une commu- 
nion avec les forces méme du monde.” 

The figure-landscapes of Millet are the re- 
sult of a communion as sincere and intimate, 
and this gives them much of their interest. 
The work that Millet’s own kindred had 
been doing—the work he had done himself 
in his youth—driving the plough, and sow- 
ing the seed, and stooping over the potato 
harvest—that is the work that is being done 
by the peasants of his pictures. And they 





are the peasants to do it, for he has drawn 
them with the figures and gestures of their 
craft; in his pictures they are no idyllic 
visitants, but a part almost of the earth 
itself. In this way Millet did for the pea- 
santry—and was the first to do it—what 
Chardin had done for the bourgeoisie — 
reflected with truth a whole class of the 
population—and he did it, not only more 
truly than any other painter, but more truly 
than any poet or prose writer, for the poet 
and the prose writer, from Wordsworth to 
George Sand—from Michael to La petite 
Fadette—have not been able to rid them- 
selves in their treatment of the peasant of 
all touch of the ideal. Millet cared for the 
peasant as he was, and almost is—“‘a wild 
animal; males and females spread over the 
country, livid, burnt by the sun; fixed to 
the earth they dig.”” Wordsworth, on the 
other hand, frankly confessed that his care 
for “‘ shepherds, dwellers in the valley,” was 
“not for themselves,” but— 
“ For the fields and hills 
Where was their occupation and abode.” 

And most artists, both literary and pictorial, 
have followed Wordsworth and not Millet. 
They have been idealists if they have not 
been philosophers. 

Millet’s work has come to be recognised, 
however, and no one has understood it 
better than M. Burty. An earlier worker in 
the same field is, at all events in England, 
much less known, and of him, too, this 
French critic has treated— Paul Huet, 
earliest almost of the painters of unfettered, 
of romantic, of untraditional landscape. A 
pupil for a while of Gros, and dominated by 
the influence of Rembrandt and Rubens 
among departed masters, Huet admired pas- 
sionately the “ black-and-white” of Turner 
and Constable—the prints, part etchings, 
part mezzotint, which, guided by his own 
hands, rendered and improved the drawings 
of Turner, and those, wholly mezzotint, in 
which David Lucas recorded the landscape 
of Constable. The Turner prints were all 
issued when Huet was but a lad; the Con- 
stable prints, on the other hand, were not 
only not issued until some twenty years 
afterwards, but were not issued until some 
time after Constable’s Hay-Wain had made 
its sensation at the Louvre. These, there- 
fore—though M. Burty does not make the 
point perfectly plain—can have counted bat 
for little in forming the art of Huet. 
For, as M. Burty himself excellently insists, 
the art of Huet was romantic, original, un- 
traditional from the beginning, and the 
beginning was even before that Salon when 
Constable and his English brethren broke 
with surprise upon the French at the Louvre. 
Quite in his youth he took up his abode in 
the Ile Séguin, a wooded island of the Seine, 
and his early pictures painted there have his 
characteristics of romantic woodland, grouped 
in large masses, of long perspectives, of 
composition that was more determined to be 
poetical than to be rigidly correct. He was 
from the first days a painter of “ effects ;” 
earning at the first what Michelet said of 
him at the last, “Il était né triste, fin, 
délicat, fait pour les nuances fuyantes, les 
pluies par moments soleillées. S’il faisait 
beau, il restait au logis.” Born in 1804, he 
died in 1869; the final years of his life 





saddened a little by the silence that had 
crept over his name. 

Huet is now to be remembered not alone 
by his painting. It was he who revived in 
France the practice of etching, which for 
forty years had been neglected, and there are 
reasonable critics who see now in his work 
qualities which place him high. A pictur- 
esque etcher, carrying with him into his new 
practice the sincerity of sentiment which 
marked his landscape paintings, Huet un- 
doubtedly was. One plate of a wild beauty 
—Un Pont en Awergne—would alone prove 
him to have been such ; but both in painting 
and in etching his works had a touch of the 
theatrical. His enthusiasm was genuine, but 
it was for abstract and generalised landscape, 
and our taste to-day is for the individual, 
the intimate, and personal. None the less 
is the chapter an interesting one in M. 
Burty’s agreeable collection. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








ART SALES, 


A sMALL collection of drawings by old masters 
was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and 
Hodge, a fortnight since. It was the property of 
Lord Ronald Gower, and included examples of 
many schools. The prices realised were not high, 
a few drawings only passing out of the hands of 
the auctioneer for any considerable sums. Among 
them may be noticed a black chalk drawing by 
Boucher, of a Shepherd and Shepherdess, seated 
under a tree. It fell to Mr. Thibaudeau for 10/. 
For 6. 16s. 6d. there fell to Mr. Robinson an 
example of Adrian Van de Velde, a landscape with 
sheep and cattle on the banks of a stream. The 
drawing was with the pen, with a wash of Indian 
ink, By Claude there was a drawing in black 
chalk, heightened with white, on grey paper, re- 
—— @ seaport at sunset, with figures and 

oats. It fell to Mr. Hogarth for the sum of 217, 
Some pictures belonging to another collection were 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby on the same day. 


On the 30th ult., Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods sold a set of Louis XVI. decorations for a 
room, consisting of twelve panels with figures, 
birds, and vases, four pilasters with birds and 
flowers, two dessus-de-portes, and three Watteau 
subjects, an excellent illustration of the elegance 
and delicacy of room decorations of the period, 
150 gs. On the previous day were sold some 
carved oak cabinets, ranging from 15/. to 29 gs. ; 
a fluted Elizabethan suit of tilting armour, 
37 gs.; a fluted back and breastplate, 20 gs.; and 
various other pieces. 


WE wish to draw the attention of collectors of 
English Coins to the sale of a selection from the 
Cabinet of the Bank of England, which will take 

lace at Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson’s on the 

3th instant. The specimens are in remarkably 
fine condition, and include many of the rarest 
pieces, such as the Oxford and Petition Crowns, 
the gold and silver patterns of Oliver Cromwell, 
and an almost complete series of patterns and 
proofs of the gold and silver coinage of the reigns 
of George III. and later sovereigns. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


A CATALOGUE of the engraved work of M. Al- 
phonse Legros is, we believe, in preparation. It 
may shortly be issued. It is, we hear, to be the 
joint work of Mr. A. W. Thibaudeau and M. 
Poulet-Malassis. It is intended that only a limited 
number of copies shall be printed, and upon What- 
man paper. 

WE hear that the Berlin Museum has had 
another piece of luck in the acquisition, for wha 


ah; 
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is probably a very moderate sum, of a most valu- 
able collection of drawings by Albert Diirer, 
formed during many years by M. Alexandre 
Posonyi, of Vienna. These drawings, which had 
long been celebrated among connoisseurs, became 
some time ago the property of a Parisian amateur, 
who was recently persuaded by the agent of the 
Berlin Museum to dispose of them for a sum not 
much over four thousand pounds. The value of 
drawings by Old Masters, though it is one of the 
most uncertain and difficult questions to deter- 
mine, and has been made by recent caprices of 
fashion slight enough when unknown and un- 
recognised works are alone concerned, is as high 
as ever—probably higher than ever—when the 
works offered for sale are authenticated, famous, 
and unmistakeable. our thousand pounds is, 
therefore, no large sum to have secured the 
acquisition of a very large collection of the cha- 
racter of that formed by M. Posonyi, of Vienna, 
and recently in the hands of the Parisian amateur. 


A xsoox of Diirer prints of exceptional cha- 
racter has passed lately, we hear, into the posses- 
sion of the Amsterdam Museum through the gift 
of a Dutch amateur. A collection uf the finest 
of Albert Diirer’s engravings, formed as early as 
the sixteenth century and bound at that epoch in 
the volume now passed on to the Amsterdam 
Museum through the generosity of its last pos- 
sessor, is for any gathering, whether public or 
private, a considerable and noteworthy acquisi- 
tion. We believe that the Amsterdam Museum 
—naturally concentrating itself on the works of 
the Dutch masters—has not, hitherto, been rich 
in the works of Albert Diirer; so that the present 
gift comes to it as doubly fortunate. 


AN announcement has just been made of the 
sale, about the middle of this month, of the second 
portion of duplicate prints froma celebrated public 
collection, under which announcement it is not 
difficult to read a reference to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. The prints to be offered 
for sale on this occasion number among them 
specimens of the works of Israel van Meckenen, 
Martin Schongauer, Albert Diirer, and Lucas of 
Leyden, as well as those of the works of several 
of the “ Little Masters” of Germany. The an- 
nouncement of the sale suggests the thought of 
the impossibility of any similar advertisement 
proceeding from the British Museum, and may 
even suggest to some the desirability that the 
rules of the institution in Great Russell Street 
were in this respect capable of relaxation. The 
gradual accumulation of prints by gift, bequest, 
and purchase has resulted there, as it could hardly 
fail to do, in the assemblage of much work that 
finds itself repeated in other portions of the store 
of the Museum ; and while it is obvious that any 
sale other than a very carefully considered one 
would only be a trifling with possessions many 
of which were obtained with difficulty, it is, 
nevertheless, apparent that the permission to 
sell such things as might be considered super- 
fluous would be able to furnish the Museum 
with additional funds for the acquisition of 
what is still lacking to its riches. Again, the 
whole question of bequests to great public institu- 
tions is by no means so settled as those who are 
wholly in favour of them might lead us to believe, 
for while, indeed, no benefaction can be greater 
than that of the collector who leaves his collection 
to an institution which wants it, it must be re- 
membered that the bestowal of duplicates, which 

' through inadvertence is doubtless no uncommon 
occurrence, confers on the institution but a doubt- 
ful favour, while it deprives private collectors and 
dealers of what would otherwise be in circulation 
among those anxious for an opportunity of acquisi- 
tion, and for that special study which hardly any- 
thing but possession renders easy. 

We have received from Messrs. Goupil, of 
Bedford Street, Strand, a fine and elaborate line- 

engraving of a picture that has been exhibited in 

their well-appointed gallery. The subject of the 





engraving is M. Hébert’s picture, Za Vierge de la 
Délivrance, and the engraver is M. A. Huot. It 
would be difficult to render with more of accurac 
the dreamy and sad-eyed damsel who stands to M. 
Hébert as the realisation of the Virgin Mary. 
That dameel, as all know who know anything of 
M. Hébert’s art, is not drawn after the fashion of 
many artists in these modern times, from a Jewish 
type. With local character, or at least the local 
character of the East, M. Hébert is not at all con- 
cerned. He seeks rather to impress upon the face 
which he depicts the sign of rapt devotion blended 
with the sign of the knowledge of the trouble that 
will come to be the Virgin’s, upon whom this 
honour weighs. And the Virgin M. Hébert 
depicts recalls invariably as to her physical 
characteristics a young woman of Southern Italy, 
dark-skinned, dark-eyed, and dreamy, with aslow 
grace of movement. The type would appear to 
have been originally cngautan to the artist when 
he painted the more secular figures of his Cala- 
bresella and his Malaria pictures, but his use of 
it was confirmed during the years when, as 
Director of the French Academy at Rome, he re- 
sided in the Villa Medicis. M. Huot has not only 
engraved with skill a face that catches exactly the 
expression of the original picture, but his manage- 
ment of the light and shade and of the textures 
introduced reminds one satisfactorily of the 
_— that isthe dominant note of M. Hébert’s 
work, 


In our number of June 23 we referred to the 
a pictorial decoration of the new Town- 
all in Manchester ; and we are not aware that we 

have anything in particular to retract or qualify, 
although since then the Manchester Council, 
which is the body ultimately empowered to decide 
on the matter, seems rather inclined to draw a line 
of demarcation between its own future action and 
the past action of the architect, Mr. Waterhouse, 
and a sub-committee in scheming-out work, and 
addressing particular artists. The architect and 
sub-committee have already acted ; then it will lie 
with the general committee to approve, and 
finally with the Council to determine. In the 
Manchester City News of June 30 we find 
some details which appear to represent the 
latest phase in these transactions. Four principal 
rooms and a small anteroom are to be painted. 
Messrs. Madox-Brown and Shields have been ex- 
pressly asked by the architect, and have notified 
theirassent, to do the paintings required in the great 
public hall, twelve subjects illustrating the history 
of Manchester. For the other three large rooms, 
Mr. W. B. Richmond, whom we had already 
named, and Messrs. Calderon and Yeames, whom 
we did not name, have been invited; and for the 
anteroom Mr. Crane, whose name appears now for 
the first time, so far as we are aware, in this con- 
nexion. Of Messrs. Leighton and Poynter, whom 
we spoke of as unlikely to act, we now hear no 
more ; nor yet of Messrs, Watts and Albert Moore. 
A sum of about 9,000/. will be available as 
pay for the whole of the pictorial work; and 
on June 28 the Council resolved, before proceed- 
ing further with the details, to call for an estimate 
of the expected actual cost. The whole project is 
undoubtedly a highly important one, both to the 
Manchester people, the artists affected, and the in- 
terests of art and the profession generally ; and its 
successive stages ought to be carefully observed by 
= who are interested in seeing a good outcome 
rom it. 


THE lease of the well-known building in Suffolk 
Street by the Corporation of British Artists will 
expire pretty soon. This will not cause any dis- 
solution of the Corporation—perhaps not even 
any considerable change in its management. The 
members purpose reopening their exhibition in the 
Art Galleries in Conduit Street. 


Tue Rembrandt Exhibition at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club closes to-day (Saturday). 

Rubens’ portrait of himself in the Belvedere at 
Vienna has just been engraved by the German en- 





graver Herr Johann Lindner. It is published by 
the Gesellschaft fiir Vervielfaltigende Kunst, 
which society likewise publishes an etching, by 
Prof. Unger, of the same Master’s Holy Family 
under the Apple Tree, a small painting which 
forms the outside of the great altar-piece of St, 
Ildefonso in the Vienna Gallery. This completes 
the publication of that celebrated work, the centre 
ortion of which, depicting the Virgin attended by 
our holy virgins presenting a magnificent priestly 
robe to St. Ildefonso, was etched by Unger some 
time ago, and has had a great success. 


ANoTHER great Rubens picture etched by 
Unger appears in the ae | number of that 
artist's Royal Gallery of Vienna, This is none 
other than the magnificent Feast of Venus, a work 
which no modern engraver has hitherto ventured 
to touch. Its dashing magnificence presents, 
indeed, enormous difficulties, which Unger cannot 
be said to have entirely overcome, but it may be 
admitted that he has dealt with them in a way 
that few other engravers could have done. His 
etching (failing the original picture) will be a 
valuable addition to the Rubens collection at 
Antwerp at the time of the centenary. 


Tue Archaeological Society of Athens, which 
during the past year has been occupied so success- 
fully in the excavation of the south side of the 
Acropolis, is understood to be making arra’ 
ments for the purchase of the villagers’ houses 
now standing within the area of the great temple 
at Eleusis. If the arrangements prove satisfac- 
tory, excavations on a large scale will probably be 
begun next season. Among other plans spoken 
of at Athens is the excavation of the east and 
north sides of the Acropolis. 


Two ng sw by Gabriel Max, repre- 
senting Mary Magdalene and Judas Iscariot, are 
at present being exhibited at Prague. They have 
been painted as pendants to Max’s celebrated Head 
of Christ, and may be taken as typical of hopeful 
and despairing repentance. In technical skill the 
Judas is said to be equal to the highest achieve- 
ments of Max’s art. 


THE widow of Edgar Quinet has recently pre- 
sented to the Museum of Bourg two bas-reliefs, 
and a group of sculpture executed by the Prin- 
cesse Marie d'Orléans, from motives taken from 
Quinet’s prose poem, Ahasvérus. The larger of 
these ane 2 represents the ge raising the stone 
of his tomb, surrounded by the figures of his 
dreams. They were given by the Princess as a 
homage to the author, and have now found a 
suitable place in the museum of his native city. 


A prize for perspective has been instituted and 
adjudged this year at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
conformably to the will of the late M. Fortin 
d’Ivry. Its first recipient was M. F. Lacaille. It 
is worth 600 fr. 


L’Art contains this week a most interesting 
etching by R. W. Macbeth, from his picture 
in the Royal Academy, Potato Harvest in the 
Fens. The effects of light in this work cast 
quite a Rembrandtesque sort of poetry over the 
whole scene. We imagine, however, that these 
effects are more poetical than truthful. The rain- 
cloud seems too directly over-head for the principal 
group to escape it. 

Two competitions have been opened at Geneva 
for a monument to General Dufour—one for an 
equestrian statue, the other for a statue on foot. 


Tue formation of a Society of Industrial Art, 
having for its object the creation of art schools, 
the organisation of annual exhibitions, and the 
general promotion and oe of the art 
manufactures of the country, is being much talked 
of in Switzerland. M. Rust, the eminent Swiss 
architect, has published a scheme for such & 
society, and several of the principal Swiss journals 
have taken up the subject. 
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THE STAGE. 


rose version of Francois Coppée’s 
Le Luthier de Crémone has been produced this 
week at the Olympic Theatre. The adaptor, Mr. 
Henry Neville, has judiciously abstained from 
any attempt to change the place or the period of 
time of the original ; and the story, the situations, 
and the dialogue are substantially the same as 
those of the exquisite little piece in which M. 
Coquelin won so much favour last year. The 

try of the conception has, however, in great 
Saee evaporated. Mr. Neville’s Hunchback ex- 
hibits a rough sort of pathos, but the surroundings 
are against him. Unfortunately the humour of 
Mr. W. J. Hill is not of a kind to carry the 
imagination back into the past; and his style 
generally consorts ill with the idea of the old 
violin-maker who reverences his art above all 
things. At the same theatre the drama entitled 
Lady Audley’s Secret, founded on Miss Braddon’s 
novel of that name, has been revived, the author 
having extended the play for the occasion to four 
acts, and so reconstructed it as to give better 
opportunities for the display of set scenes. The 
leading parts are represented by Mr. Henry Neville 
and Miss Pateman. 


A DRAMA entitled Stolen Kisses, which has 
already been performed in Liverpool, has been 
transferred this week to the stage of the Globe 
Theatre. The story of the play combines feeble 
sentimentalism with melodramatic unreality in 
the proportion of something like two-thirds of the 
former to one-third of the latter ingredient. Yet 
the new piece afforded a good deal of amusement, 
arising, however, chiefly out of the relations of a 
young gentleman, who divides his affections be- 
tween a skittish young lady and a cornet-a-piston, 
and the skittish young lady referred to, who is 
hardly less enamoured of this musical instrument 
than of its indefatigable player. In the scenes in 
which Miss Lydia Foote and Mr. D’Alrey ap- 
peared in these characters there is some humour; 
and also a degree of cleverness in the dialogue 
which is not often to be discovered in other parts 
of the piece. The author is Mr. Paul Merritt. 


M. Arno Marque, a French gentleman, made 
his appearance at the Opéra Comique Theatre, on 
Friday last, in the character of Othello. The per- 
formance, which was limited to one night, was 
avowedly of an experimental kind. M. Marque, in 
fact, seems to have suspected that he could play 
Othello in English, and to have been anxious to 
find an audience to confirm his suspicion. Un- 
fortunately the result was not wholly satisfactory. 
In the earlier scenes M. Marque was feeble and 
ungraceful in action, and painfully indistinct in 
utterance; later on he exhibited a tendency to 
violence of action, for which there was only an 
occasional justification in the lines that he was 
uttering. hen he spoke more calmly there were 
evidences of careful study of emphasis; but the 
part of Othello demands physical qualifications 
which M. Marque does not possess. It is fair 
to add that he appeared to find the presence 
of an audience prepared to pass a judgment upon 
his powers as a Shaksperian actor more trying to 
the nerves than he had expected. 


An English 








MUSIC. 

An Essay on the Growth of the Musical Scale 
and of Modern Harmony. By J. M. Capes, 
M.A. (London: Novello, Ewer & Co., 
1877.) 

Tue book is dedicated to Dr. Stainer, and 

professes to contain “a short and systematic 

demonstration of the physiological truth of 
the views upon which Dr. Stainer’s treatise 
is based.” 

Dr. Stainer’s position is a very strong 
one. He assumes a material, discusses and 





classifies it. There are two peculiarities in 
his treatise: the employment of the equal 
temperament as the material to be studied ; 
and the principle, originally used by Rameau, 
of regarding the various successions of thirds 
as the primary forms of chords. <A very 
small portion of the present work is occu- 
pied with these subjects ; their treatment is 
short and scarcely systematic ; and there is 
not a word of physiology in the book. 

The treatment of temperament is not such 
as to demand serious attention. Article 111, 
in which the explanation of this subject is 
attempted, I find myself wholly unable to 
accept. The idea that notes are modified in 
pitch by reflexion from the walls of rooms 
or buildings, so as to produce errors which 
are considerable when compared with the 
errors of temperament (Article 118), I re- 
gard as entirely devoid of foundation. The 
principle of successive thirds is one which 
has not received much attention (from the 
Rameau-Stainer point of view, at least) on 
the part of physicists. Helmholtz has, how- 
ever, treated a number of cases in detail, and 
his principles are amply sufficient to deal with 
the subject in a general manner. The pre- 
sent attempt goes on different lines, and can- 
not be regarded as successful. We shall 
refer later to the principle of imitation of 
the harmonic series on which it is based. 

Looking at the title, some allusion to the 
history of the scale may be expected ; but 
none occurs. The view taken is really based 
on a theoretical derivation of the scale given 
in some recent text-books. It may be sum- 
marised as follows :— 


Singing “ was originally controlled by the fact 
that the pipe or tube from which the singer drew 
his first attempts at musical sound would only 
yield a certain limited number of notes, and that 
these were the same, whatever pipe or tube he 
employed..... As he could not change the 
capabilities of the pipe [why not cut holes in it ?], 
he must have adapted his own singing to the 
notes which he w from his instrument” 


(p. 28). 


This embodies the view put forward. It 
amounts to the statement that the scale was 
originally derived as a succession of har- 
monics of a pipe. 

On this we may remark, first, that there 
is no historical evidence whatever for such 
a derivation; secondly, the fact that the 
scale can be represented as a series of har- 
monics should, according to the hypothetical 
history, have been the basis of musical 
theory and practice in all time ; but actually 
it finds no place in any musical system or 
work on music until within the last few 
years. Rameau had no idea of the kind, 
though he was the founder of the harmonic 
treatment. His argument was: sounding 
bodies in nature accompany their own notes 
with twelfth and seventeenth (octaves of 
fifth and third) ; “then this octave of the 
fifth, and double octave of the third, furnish 
the most perfect chord one can join to a 
note, since this chord is the work of nature” 
(D’Alembert’s Hléments . . suivant les Prin- 
cipes de M. Rameau, p. 20). Helmholtz 
demolishes this argument (see Ellis’s Helm- 
holtz, p. 352). The demolition applies to 
the present theory, that the notes of the 
scale are imitations of a harmonic series. 
The view I am disposed to accept as 





probable is that the scale was developed by 
the tuning in consonances of the strings of 
the early lyre or harp, the instrument of 
the minstrel. This squares very well with 
the history, and is much less far-fetched 
than the harmonic view. In fact, the Pytha- 
gorean scale, one of the few of which we 
have complete accounts, was unquestionably 
formed by tuning fifths in this manner. 

The above deals substantially with the 
main point of the book. We have not space 
for much detail. The remarks on the ab- 
surdity of the nomenclature of perfect and 
imperfect intervals point to a generally ad- 
mitted fault; but much of the abuse is 
misplaced.—Note, p. 68: “What can be 
more ridiculous, for instance, than to calla 
fifth a ‘ perfect fifth,’ and an interval which 
is a semitone less in measurement an ‘im. 
perfect fifth’? This latter is not a fifth at 
all."—Of course this depends on how we 
define a fifth. Our author would probably 
choose to define it as the interval whose 
vibration ratio is 3; but it is a symbol of 
technical music, and the universal consensus 
of technical musicians may surely be allowed 
to define their own symbols. What they 
mean by a fifth is an interval which includes 
five steps of the scale. The conception is a 
simple and intelligible one, and we do not 
see why musicians should not be allowed to 
use it. Similar observations apply to the 
nomenclature of major and minor sevenths, 
which is sharply attacked. 

A few remarks in conclusion. The ex- 
planation given at p. 104 of the dissonant 
passages of Bach, quoted from Sedley 
Taylor, is incorrect; in fact, the technical 
music is faulty almost throughout; we have 
taken the trouble to have our own opinion 
confirmed by competent authority. The 
explanation of consonance and dissonance is 
given according to the old theory of Young, 
now superseded, by general consent, by 
Helmholtz’s work, which appears not to 
have been mastered ; while the pretension to 
acquaintance with the molecular theory of 
gases (note p. viii.) is calculated to lead the 
unwary to suppose, erroneously, that the 
physics may be trusted. 

R. H. M. BosanQvuet. 








THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
(Concluding Notice.) 


Tue second day of the Handel Festival is the 
one to which musicians probably look with the 
most interest, because it is then, and then only, 
that there is any opportunity of hearing portions 
of the great composer's less-known works. On 
this score no fault was certainly to be found with 
the programme on the present occasion, as it con- 
tained ten numbers of more or less importance 
which had not been heard at any preceding Handel 
Festival. These were the Coronation Anthem 
“The King shall rejoice;” the overture to Athaliah ; 
the solo and chorus, “Tyrants would in ‘impious 
throngs,” from the same oratorio; the song, “ In 
the battle fame pursuing,” from Deborah; a reci- 
tative, march and chorus, “Glory to God,” from 
Joshua ; the second organ concerto ; and an air and 
chorus from Acts and Galatea, Excepting the 
two pieces last named, hardly any of these ten 
numbers are known to average concert-goers, 
while many of them are very tine specimens of 
the old master. So far, therefore, as the choice of 
pieces was concerned there was every cause for 
satisfaction. 
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When, however, we come to speak of the form 
in which they were presented, matters assume 
another aspect altogether. I do not remember 
ever having been more in a chronic state of indig- 
nation than at the burlesque made of much of 
Handel’s music during this performance. It has 
been necessary before to speak on this subject, but 
it is impossible not to refer again to Sir Michael 
Costa’s additional accompaniments, because it is 
the fashion to speak of him as the greatest con- 
ductor of Handel, and of his additions to the 
scores as judicious, admirable, and what not. 
As to the necessity for some addition there 
will hardly be two opinions. In the first 
place, there are many passages in which, in ac- 
cordance with the custom of his day, the harmo- 
nies were left to be filled up by the conductor at 
the organ or harpsichord ; and it would be a false 
veneration for the composer to play merely the 
notes printed in the score; for this would not be 
reproducing the music as it was performed under 
Handel himself. Besides this, some strengthening 
of the orchestration is required for such a place 
as the Crystal Palace, owing to the changed con- 
ditions of performance. An instrumental accom- 
paniment which would be adequate for the support 
of a few hundred voices would, even allowing for 
the reduplication of the separate parts, sound 
meagre and unsatisfying as an accompaniment of 
three thousand singers. No reasonable man, there- 
fore, would object to additions to the score per se. 
But the very first duty of anyone who makes 
such additions is to respect the spirit of the origi- 
nal, and the intentions of the composer; and for 
these, it is a painful duty to say, Sir Michael 
Costa appears not to have an adequate regard. 
‘One would almost imagine that he thought it the 
mission of his life to improve Handel. Any num- 
ber of instances might be given from the selection 

rformed at the present festival ; but two or three 
will suffice. In the march at the end of the 
‘Occasional overture, and in that from the Ode 
for St. Cecilia's Day, Sir Michael has not 
merely added to Handel’s score, but has omitted 
in several places the original string parts, and 
by giving much prominence to piccolo flutes and 
side-drums produced very nearly the effect of a 
large Volunteer rifle band. Anything more gro- 
tesquely un-Handelian cannot be imagined. Only 
one degree less absurd was the overture to Atha- 
liah, which was transformed almost beyond recog- 
nition. It would seem, moreover, that Handel 
had not even sense enough to know when it was 
best to write in unison, and when to employ full 
harmony—or, at least, that Sir Michael Costa 
knows a great deal better; for the bold unison 
passages in “ Honour and arms” from Samson 
were given with full harmony above them for 
wind instruments, to the total destruction of the 
original effect. These examples of meddling and 
muddling, simply a few out of many, will suffice 
to illustrate the style of “ additional accompani- 
ments” in vogue at the Handel Festivals; the 
most charitable explanation that can be given of 
them is that the conductor, being an Italian, has 
not much sympathy with German music; the 
pity is that he has not sufficient self-restraint to 
induce him to refrain from touching what he 
apparently does not understand. It would, un- 
fortunately, be the very reverse of the truth to 
say of him, “ Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit.” I 
do not believe there is another conductor in Europe 
who would venture to do the things that Sir 
Michael Costa does; and I much doubt whether 
there is any press but ours that would (with a 
few exceptions) pass over such doings in silence, 
instead of indignantly denouncing them as they 
deserve. I am _ perfectly aware that this is 
strong language ; but I am no less sure that every 
unprejudiced musician will admit that it is no more 
than the plain truth; and there are times when 
the speaking of the whole truth without flinching 
becomes a positive duty. 


Among the most important and effective of the 
choral numbers given on the Selection day were 





the great anthem, “The King shall rejoice,” 
written for the coronation of George II. in 1727, 
three movements of which were afterwards used 
for Deborah ; “Sing,Oyeheavens,” from Belshazzar, 
“‘ Glory to God,” from Joshua, and “ The dead shall 
live,” from the Ode for St.Cecilia’s Day. In all these 
pieces the chorus-singing was steady, though of 
course much refinement is not to be expected with 
so large a mass of voices. On the other hand, 
the two choruses, “Tyrants would in impious 
throngs,” from <Athaliah, and “Tyrants now no 
more shall dread,” from Hercules, fully justified 
the remarks made in these columns last week 
with reference to the rehearsal. As was to be 
expected, very little, if any, improvement was 
observable; the former was as uncertain in its 
entries, and the second nearly, ifnot quite, as much 
out of tune as on the preceding Friday. 

Of the solo vocalists, Mdme. Patey and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, from an artistic point of view, 
carried off the honours. There are no two better 
singers of Handel’s music now before the public. 
The lady’s singing in the beautiful and pathetic 
“Return, O God of Hosts,’ from Samson, was 
— ; and she was hardly less successful in the 

avura song from Deborah, “In the battle fame 
pursuing,” though the effect of the music was (from 
no fault of hers) little better than a caricature. 
In this piece Handel has written an important 
accompaniment for organ and flute. The flute 
was omitted altogether ; and the organ was not 
only too loud but staccato throughout, and it con- 
sequently sounded absurd. Mr. Edward Lloyd 
gave “Love in her eyes sits playing” from Acis 
and Galatea most charmingly, and also sang with 
much effect the incidental tenor solos in “ Glory 
to God” from Joshua. 

It is needless to enter in detail into all the 
other solo performances. Mdme. Patti sang “ Let 
the bright seraphim ” with Mr. Harper's trumpet 
obbligato, the usual tasteless and un-Handelian 
double cadenza for voice and trumpet being intro- 
duced at the close; and she also gave “ From 
mighty kings” from Judas Maccabaeus. Mdme. 
Sherrington, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Santley, and 
Signor Foli also contributed various mostly well- 
Imown pieces. As at the last two festivals, one 
of Handel’s organ concertos was brought forward, 
that selected being the second of the first set, one 
of the best. .The solo part was admirably played 
by Mr. W. T. Best, of Liverpool. 

The performance of Israel in Egypt, which 
yesterday week brought the festival to a close, 
was, as regards the chorus singing, the most satis- 
factory of any given during the week. True, 
there were occasional shortcomings, especially in 
the middle of the chorus “ And with the blast of 
thy nostrils,” where exactly the same mistakes 
were made as at previous festivals; but, on the 
other hand, the most difficult chorus of the work, 
“‘ The peopleshall hear,” has rarely been better, if as 
well, given. Some of the numbers in Sir Michael 
Costa’s version were quite as badly treated as any- 
thing on the Selection day. At the risk of appearing 
always to harp on the same string, a protest must be 
entered against one or two of them. The fine chorus 
“ He smote all the first-born of Egypt ” ends with 
four detached chords for the strings. The con- 
ductor has added sustained chords for wind instru- 
ments. Even more unwarrantable is the liberty 
he has taken with “Thy right hand, O Lord.” 
Everyone will remember that one of Handel's 
finest effects occurs at the end of this chorus in 
the abrupt close on the words “hath dashed in 
pieces the enemy.” Sir Michael Costa, with his 
usual love of alteration, has added three chords of 
his own at the end of Handel’s music, and thus 
entirely neutralised the impression the composer 
designed to produce. Nota word of comment is 
necessary ; the facts speak for themselves. 

In spite of these and similar drawbacks to the 
full enjoyment of the work, the performance of 
Israel was on the whole a very great treat. The 
magnificent chain of choruses which tells of the 
plagues of Egypt was superbly given, special effect 





being produced by “He spake the word,” “He 
gave them hailstones,” “He led them through the 
deep” (a very difficult number, which was par- 
ticularly steady), .and “But the waters over- 
whelmed their enemies ;” while in the second part 
“T will sing unto the Lord,” “Thy right hand, 0 
Lord,” and “The people shall hear,” were ad- 
mirably sung. 

Though the solo music in this oratorio is 
small in amount, it is by no means unimportant, 
and requires excellent singing. It has seldom 
been more efficiently given than at this festival. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, in his only song, “The 
enemy said,” surpassed the expectations even of 
his admirers ; his performance may even rank with 
that of Mr. Sims Reeves, with whose name the 
piece has been for so many years associated, 
Another most interesting number was the duet 
“ The Lord is a man of war,” which was given by 
Mr. Santley and Herr Henschel. These two great 
baritones have so many points of resemblance that 
a more than ordinarily perfect ensemble was to be 
expected; and such, in fact, was realised. The 
duet has certainly never been more finely sung. 
The soprano music was divided between Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Mdme. Edith Wyme, 
the former taking the solo “Sing ye to the Lord,” 
and the latter the air “Thou didst blow,” while 
the two joined in the duet “The Lord is my 
strength.” Mdme. Patey took the whole contralto 
part, her greatest effect being naturally produced 
in “ Thou shalt bring them in.” 

In speaking of the festival just past, it has been 
unfortunately impossible to join in the general 
chorus of unqualified laudation. There has been 
much to find fault with; and harm rather than 
good would be done by representing everything 
couleur de rose. It must not be therefore inferred 
that the present Handel Festival has been worse 
than its predecessors ; it has probably been neither 
worse nor better. Enough has been said as to 
its faults to show where, in our opinion, the blame 
chiefly rests. In considering the general results 
of the festival it ought to be remembered that 
it is only in a very secondary degree an 
artistic matter at all; it is first and fore- 
most a joint speculation of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society and the Crystal Palace Company. It 
gives many of our country choralists an oppor- 
tunity for a pleasant holiday, which certainly no 
one would grudge them ; it keeps up the memory 
of Handel, and sustains the interest in his music ; 
but beyond this it does very little for the art. 
And if we remember that after all it is chiefly a 
commercial speculation, we may be the more 
inclined to look leniently upon its shortcomings. 

EBENEZER Provt. 





Tue new college buildings of the Normal Music 
School for the Blind at Upper Norwood are to be 
formally opened next Thursday afternoon, when 
H.R.H. Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) is 
expected to be present. 


On Saturday afternoon Lady Jenkinson, well 
known in society as an amateur pianoforte-player, 
delivered an address to the pupils and professors 
of the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, 
Hanover Square, in connexion with a scholarship 
of 20/. a year which her ladyship is collecting 
funds to found at the above institution, in 
memory of Thalberg. The total sum required 
will be 1,000/., and half of this has already been 
subscribed by Lady Jenkinson and her friends. 
At the conclusion of the address, Mr. George 
Macfarren moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
which was heartily responded to. 


Tue decision of the judges in the competition 
for the grand prize for musical composition in the 
Académie was given last Saturday. No first prize 
was awarded; the second prize was taken by M. 
Blanc, a pupil of F. Bazin; and M. Broutin, a 
pupil of Victor Massé, received honourable men- 
tion. 
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M. DavPHIn, an excellent bass singer who was 
heard in this country two years ago with the 
French company at the Gaiety Theatre, and who 
has since been singing with much success at 
Brussels, has just been engaged for the Opéra- 
Comique at Paris. 


At each of the three principal Operas in Paris a 

work of Auber’s is shortly to be revived. The 
Cheval de Bronze is in preparation at the Théatre- 
Lyrique, La Muette de Portici at the Grand Opéra, 
and Les Diamans de la Couronne at the Opéra- 
Comique. 


Tue Gazzetta Musicale of Milan states that 
twenty-three new operas have been produced in 
Italy during the first six months of the present 

ear. Nearly all are said to have been successful ; 
ico many will live is another question. 
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ilosophy England.” — HUXLEY, in “ Lay Somens.* 
irst t Edition, 1870.5 p. 371, Note. 
“ Lange, a non-materialist, in pie excellent ‘ History of Materialism, 
to the spirit and letter of which I am equally indebted.” —Professor 
> gaat in Address as President Tf the British Association, Belfast, 


Volume IV. 


NATURAL LAW: An Essay in Ethics. 


By Epira Sricox. 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 366, cloth, 10s. 6a. 
[Vow ready. 
Other Works in preparation will be duly announced, 


The PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND. By 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES. With Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 508, 
cloth, 16s. (Just published. 

CONTENTS :—The Nature of Life—The Nervous Mechanism 
—Animal Automatism—The Refiex Theory. 





THE CAXTON CELEBRATION. 
The BIOGRAPHY and TYPOGRAPHY of 


WILLIAM CAXTON, England's First Printer. By WILLIAM 
BLADES. Founded to a great extent upon the Author's 
“ Life and Typography of William Caxton.” Brought up to- 
the Present Date, and including all Discoveries since made. 
Elegantly and appropriately printed in demy 8vo, with 
numerous Plates, on hand-made paper, in imitation Caxton. 
binding, 21s. [Vow ready. 


The INVENTION of PRINTING: a Collec- 
tion of Texts and Opinions. Description of Early Prints: 
and Playing Cards, the Block-Books of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, the Legend of Lourens Janszoon Coster of Haarlem, 
and the Works of John Gutenberg and his Associates. 
Illustrated with Facsimiles of Early Types and Woodcuts. 
By Tuero. L. DE VINNE. Royal 8vo, elegantly printed, with 
embossed portraits, and a Multitude of Facsimiles and Illus- 
trations, cloth, 21s. [Just published. 

The Legend of Lourens Janszoon Coster occupies pp. 326-374, 
and is minutely examined and finally disposed of by the Author,,. 
giving to John Gutenberg and Strassburg the honour of the 

Invention of Printing with metal types. 


JAINISM; or, the Early Faith of Asoka. 
With Illustrations of the Ancient Religions of the East, 
from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. To which is 
added a notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By 
Epwarp Tuomas, F.R.S. 8vo, pp. viii-24 and 82. With 
two Autotype Plates and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


CONVERSATION of a SOUL with GOD: 


a Theodicy. By Henry Mac Cormac, M.D. 16mo, pp. 
xvi-144, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE: The Man and the Book. 


By C. M. IncuEsy, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 172, boards, 6s. 
(Just published. 


INDEX to “THE VISHNU PURANA: a 


System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. Translated from 
the Original Sanskrit by the late Professor H. H. Wiison,’’ 
Compiled by FirzeDwAkRD HALL, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. [Just published, 
This Index Volume forms the second half of the Tenth: 
Volume of the late Professor Wilson’s Works; and the second 
half of the Fifth Volume of the “ Vishtiu Purana; ” and no set of” 
either will be complete without it. 
The “ Vishtiu Puratia” is now complete in Six Volumes, price- 
31. 4s. 6d. 


On ENGLISH ADJECTIVES in -ABLE, 
with Special Reference to RELIABLE. By FitzEpwarpb: 
HALtt, C.E., M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., formerly Professor of 
Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurispru- 
dence, in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo, pp. viii-238,. 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. (Just published, 


L’ENFER: Essai Philosophique et Histo- 


rique sur les Légendes de la Vie Future. Par OcTAVR 
DELEPIERRE. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, paperwwrapper,6s. Only 
250 copies printed. 


SERIOUS LETTERS to SERIOUS 
FRIENDS. By the Countess or Cairuness, Author of 
“Old Truths in a New Light.” Crown $Svo, pp. viii-352, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


The TURKISH CAMPAIGNER’S VADE- 
MECUM of OTTOMAN COLLOQUIAL LANGUAGE; con- 
taining a concise Ottoman Grammar, a carefully-selected 
Vocabulary, alphabetically arranged, in Two Parts—Eng- 
lish and Turkish, and Turkish and English; also, a few 
Familiar Dialogues. The whole in English characters. By 
J. W. RepuHOoUsE, F.R.A.S. Oblong 32mo, cloth, Second 
Editicn (Third Thousand), price 6s. 
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ESSAYS ON THE 
ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH. 


BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 





1. REVIEW OF THE SITUATION. By MARK PATTISON, B.D., Rector of | 6. UNENCUMBERED RESEARCH: A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. By 
Lincoln College, Oxford. | H. C. SORBY, F.R.S., President of the Royal Microscopical Society. 

2, THE INTENTIONS OF THE FOUNDERS OF FELLOWSHIPS. Ly J. S.| 7, THE MAINTENANCE OF THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By 7. K. 
COTTON, B.A., late Fellow and Lecturer of Queen's College, Oxford. | CHEYNE, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford. 

3. THE ECONOMIC CHARACTER OF SUBSIDIES TO EDUCATION. By | 8. THE NEEDS OF THE HISTORICAL SCIENCES. By A. H. SAYCE. 


C. E. APPLETON, D.C.L., Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. | 9. THE NEEDS OF BIOLOGY. By W. T. THISELTON DYER, M.A. 
4. THE ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH AS A FORM OF PRODUCTIVE | Assistant Director of Kew Gardens. 


5. RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM AT OXFORD. By A. H. CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. By HENRY NETTLESHE, 


EXPENDITURE. By the same. ia THE PRESENT RELATIONS BETWEEN CLASSICAL RESEARCH AND 
SAYCE, M.A., Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Square crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


SPECTATOR. LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


“The movement for the Endowment of Research is no longer the impracticable “This remarkable volume is the outward sign of an unmistakeable ‘set 
crusade which it appeared to be twelve months ago. The activity of its promoters, | which ideas are taking in our generation; and it is, moreover, the proof that 


Seager "iE : 
and the unexpected sympathy which it has inspired in official quarters, have | scjentifie studies hi ave “entered upon a new phase. . . . It is certainly an 
enabled it to make its way into the arena of practical politics. In the struggle | g stonishing volume.’ 


which is being carried on as to University reform, it is one of the forces which 
must be calculated for, and it is therefore extremely important that we should ECHO. 
understand its direction and its aim. The volume before us throws welcome : , , F , , ’ 
light upon much that was before vague or enigmatical in the programme of the “This volume contains the best information extant on a subject which, 
new party.” although of national importance, is as yet but imperfectly understood by the 


WORLD general public.” 


“Tn the speech in which he introduced the Oxford Reform Bill, Lord Salis- GLOBE. 
bury made himself the mouthpiece of the authors of Essays in aid of the Endow- | 
ment of Research.” 





“The present volume is a thoughtful contribution to the discussion of the 


subject.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 
“Tt is, then, a little remarkable that not one of them has even aye to TIMES. 
grapple with the real difficulties of the question.” “Tt is an injustice to an essay so brilliant and so suggestive as Mr. Pattison’s 
to present it to our readers in the above brief and imperfect : summary. It deserves 
ATHENAEUM. the careful attention of all who are interested in the question of University organi- 


' : : sation and reform. There can be no doubt that the question raised by Mr. Patti- 
“Tt is something, however, to have pointed out the want, and to have pro- | gon in his concluding words will have to be discussed, and in some manner settled 

moted its public recognition. We may now look confidently for future improve- by the new Oxford Commissioners.” 

ment to a set of opinion which has already far outrun the most sanguine anticipa- 

tions of those who, when they originally appealed to it, did so with scarcely a hope 


of immediate success.” PALI MALL GAZETTE. 


EXAMINER. “Several of the earlier essays are of value in clearing the ground of the 
“Tho object of these essays is to expound a new conception of the proper | question. In particular, Mr. Cotton’s essay on the intentions of the founders of 
employment of University endowments; or rather, as the writers seem disposed to | tellowships is well worth study. . . . Dr. Appleton shows quite conclusively 


put it, to recal men’s minds to an old conception which has fallen into neglect.” that the Endowment of Education is economically unsound in principle, and with 
great plausibility that the Endowment of Research is economicallysound. . . . 
ACADEMY Assuming, as it is safe to assume, that some considerable reduction of the number 


of fellowships will take place, the question arises, What is to be done with the 
“These essays, which are all written by advocates of what is called Endow- | money? and the extreme difficulty of suggesting any more satisfactory answer 

ment of Research in the Universities, will help to remove many false impressions | than that offered by the advocates of the Endowment of Research gives the real 

on that subject. It will be clear from them that all that has been found to be | strength to their proposals.” 

good and useful at Oxford and Cambridge may remain undisturbed, and that 


there are ample resources to add to it all that the most ardent reformers can STANDARD. 

desire. Tho idea of changing the English into German Universities, of suppres- . . ; er - 

sing the College system, of substituting professorial for tutorial teaching, 4 not “ All our sympathies are with Mr, Pattison and his friends.” 

even mooted in any of these Essays. They are ull occupied with the question how 

the present system of University education can be rendered more efficient, and how, NATURE. 

by the side of it, or in the midst of it, all that is good in the German Universities, 

and much that even German Universities have not hitherto attempted, may be “Widely as we should wish to see this book read amongst the laymen of 
superadded.” science, the Philistines and those who prophesy to them, politicians and practical 


reformers, it will certainly be found quite as valuable as by any of these by men 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, of science. Men of science will find in the present volume ral and omen 

“This volume of Essays pleads for the general recognition of principles | which should aid them greatly, at this critical moment, to determine what they 

which would aim at making our Universities the homes of more men like Pro-| will urge upon the Government, as the fit relationship between the State and 

fessor Max Miller. . . . It is not urged that academical revenues should scientific research. . . . The eminence and competency of tho writers give it 
be devoted to that purpose exclusively.” | an overwhelming force of authority and reason.” 
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